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A 21st CENTURY TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM: 
REDUCING GRIDLOCK, TACKLING CLIMATE 
CHANGE, AND GROWING CONNECTICUT’S 
ECONOMY 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

New Haven, CT. 

The Committee met at 10 a.m., in the Hall of Records, 200 Or- 
ange Street, Senator Christopher J. Dodd (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee), presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 

Chairman Dodd. All right. Good evening. Come to order. I want 
to thank all of you for being here today. We will begin by thanking 
our witnesses. We’ll have two panels this morning of witnesses, 
and for all of you who gathered in the room here, we thank you 
as well. I know many of you have a deep and long-standing interest 
on the subject of public transit, and we’re delighted you’re here this 
morning to participate in this formal hearing of the Banking Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate. 

The Banking Committee has jurisdiction over a lot of issues. One 
of them happens to be transit issues, and this year with the what 
we call the authorization. I’m calling the authorization of the Sur- 
face Transportation Bill, which expires in September of this year, 
the Confess is charged with responsibility of coming up with a 
new version of that proposal. And so I thought it would be worth- 
while to get a good Connecticut perspective on these issues given 
our locale and the importance of these issues questions and the re- 
lated issues of congestion, environmental, housing issues that are 
all associated with the question of transit. It would be worthwhile 
to hear from folks not only from our State, but those that are in- 
volved in our issues that impact our State very directly. 

I want to recognize who is in the audience. He won’t be able to 
stay very long with us, but the Attorney General of Connecticut, 
we thank you very much, Richard Blumenthal is here today. Thank 
you, Richard, for stopping by this morning as well. The title of our 
hearing is “A 21st Century Transportation System: Reducing Grid- 
lock, Tackling Climate Change, and Growing Connecticut’s Econ- 
omy” and again my thanks to all of you. I want to recognize Mitch 
Warren of my staff who is here someplace. Mitch, where did you 
go? 

Mr. Warren. Over here. 


( 1 ) 
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Chairman Dodd. Mitch, There you go. Shannon Hines is the staff 
director for Senator Shelby, my ranking Republican Member and 
former Chairman of the Banking Committee from Alabama. Rich- 
ard and I have been great friends for many, many years, and 
served in the House and in the Senate together and. Shannon, we 
thank you very much for joining us as well from Senator Shelby’s 
staff this morning. 

So I’m pleased we are in New Haven this morning to talk with 
so many of Connecticut’s transportation leaders about how we can 
improve America’s productivity and quality of life by reforming the 
way the Federal Government approaches transportation policy and 
bringing new Federal transportation resources to our State. 

I want to thank Mayor DeStefano, John DeStefano, for hosting 
today’s hearing and providing this opportunity to use these facili- 
ties for this hearing this morning. It’s no coincidence that we are 
holding a transit hearing in New Haven. We are at the heart of 
Connecticut’s transportation system. New Haven is Connecticut’s 
hub city in many ways. It is here where two major interstate high- 
ways, 1-95 and 1-91, converge; where Metro-North and Shoreline 
East commuter rails start and end, start and end; and Amtrak 
trains can take you to Vermont or throughout the Northeast cor- 
ridor; and all of this comes in addition to the State’s busiest sea- 
port, the port of New Haven, Tweed New Haven Airport, Greater 
New Haven Transit, and future plans for a street car, I might add 
as well. I should also add that this is the home of the world’s finest 
pizzas in the world, for those of you who are not from Connecticut. 
The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development was here in the 
State on Monday, and he insisted that he would only come to New 
Haven if he could have a pizza in New Haven. So we took care of 
the Secretary’s demands. 

The people of New Haven, as in cities and communities across 
our Nation, understand the problems we are facing today. Infra- 
structure is aging, as all of you know, congestion is worsening as 
all of you are painfully aware of, and the threat of climate change, 
of course, is growing as well. When the interstate highway system 
was created in the 1950s by Dwight Eisenhower, its construction 
over the next half century quite literally paved the way for decades 
of growth and prosperity in our country helping to cement our Na- 
tion’s place as a global economic powerhouse in transforming the 
economy of the United States. 

Today, however, rather than being a catalyst for economic 
growth, global competitiveness, and a better quality of life, our 
transportation system, I think we would all agree, has become part 
of problem rather than the solution. With the deep recession, an- 
other 20,000 layoffs that will occur today before the day ends, and 
every day the people of this State and across the county are insist- 
ing on real change. Fortunately, we have an opportunity this year 
to lay the groundwork for an integrative 21st century transpor- 
tation system that meets these challenges as the Banking Com- 
mittee helps write the next Surface Transportation Bill. 

As Chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, which has juris- 
diction over Federal transit and housing programs, I intend for the 
Committee to lead the discussion about how we can create a trans- 
portation system that doesn’t add to our problems but, as we all 
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hope, will help solve them. If anyone can testify to the toll traffic 
congestion takes on productivity and the quality of life, it is cer- 
tainly the people of Connecticut. 

Connecticut residents spend too many hours, as we all know, as 
many of you know, sitting in traffic. Those hours aren’t spent with 
their families or at work. They are literally, completely wasted 
hours given the congestion that occurs in our highway systems. 
Every year the current Federal Transportation Bill delivers more 
than $600 million in Federal funding to Connecticut. As critical as 
that funding is, the people of Connecticut and the country have a 
right to expect better results from their hard-earned tax dollars. If 
we want to get our economy moving, then we’ve got to make the 
kind of investments that will get us moving, and no investment 
will he more important than those in public transportation. 

Already transit ridership nationally is at record levels. Last year 
Americans took 10.7 billion trips on our Nation’s buses and rail 
lines. Here at home the New Haven Line had the largest number 
of customers in Metro-North operation history in 2008, 38 million 
riders, making it one of the busiest rail lines in the entire country. 
Public transit saves, and these numbers need to be repeated over 
and over again to people who question whether or not we are on 
the right track by pursuing more investment in public transpor- 
tation. 

The public transportation saves over four billion gallons of gaso- 
line annually, and reduces carbon emissions by some 37 million 
metric tons a year. That’s equivalent to the electricity used by al- 
most 5 million households. Transit reduces congestion on our roads, 
which costs us five times as much as wasted fuel and time as it 
did only 25 years ago. Despite these obvious benefits, too often over 
the past half century transit has taken a backseat to funding of our 
roads and highways. For far too long our Nation’s investments and 
highway capacity were not paired with similar investments in mass 
transit. In my view that must change. 

Public transit is the glue that holds our transportation systems 
together. As Connecticut is showing, it can be the building block of 
economic growth for our region. As Members of the Committee, the 
Banking Committee, know I have been pushing for the develop- 
ment of a new commuter service along the 62 miles of existing rail 
line between New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield. 

As proposed, service along the tri-city corridor would have stops 
at eight smaller cities and towns creating transit villages linking 
and revitalizing local economies, integrating local transit systems 
and commuter rail lines and Amtrak’s inner-city service from the 
seaport. From the seaport of New Haven to the airport in Windsor 
Locks, we could become truly a transit-oriented State. 

I have spoken with Commissioner Marie who is here with us. I 
want to commend you as well for the tremendous job he’s doing. 
I want to thank Governor Rell as well for having the wisdom to ask 
you to do this job. He is a strong supporter of this corridor as well, 
as I think we’ll hear this morning. He and Transportation Sec- 
retary LaHood, we have talked about the New Haven/Hartford/ 
Springfield line, and my staff has been working closely with 
ConnDOT, Amtrak, and the U.S. Department of Transportation to 
make sure that each of these key players is on the same page, and 
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working closely to create commuter rail service and enhance inner- 
city service to New York and Boston along this corridor. I know 
that this is also a priority for Commissioner Marie, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, and I look forward to working closely with him and his 
staff on this issue as well. 

For many communities a critical part of the transportation puz- 
zle is how to creatively put historic structures to use, redevelop 
land, and spur economic development. We are seeing these types 
of sustainable developments pop-up throughout Connecticut. In 
Hartford, plans to develop the historic Colt factory for residential 
and commercial use is moving forward. The Harbor Point Project 
in Stamford’s south end is a model of transit-oriented development. 
Another is in the Town of Redding, Connecticut, where the innova- 
tive Georgetown Redevelopment Project is currently in the pipeline 
to create a transit-oriented neighborhood development. 

The key is an intermodal transit facility connected to the Dan- 
bury branch of the New Haven line within walking distance of 400 
residential units, 330,000 square feet of commercial space for res- 
taurants, banks, and retail businesses that are the staples of any 
vibrant community. In all the project is expected to employ 800 
construction workers, and create some 1,500 permanent jobs. 
Thankfully, we have a strong partner in the Obama Administra- 
tion, I might add. 

Secretary Ray LaHood, the new Secretary of Transportation, is 
talking about livable communities, and he and HUD Secretary 
Donovan and myself are closely in sync on these issues. We are 
closely coordinating with HUD and U.S. DOT on national policy, 
and I never hesitate to remind them of our needs here in Con- 
necticut as well. I’m confident that our close working relationship 
on these issues will payoff with the Nation as well and especially, 
of course, for people here in our home State by reforming transpor- 
tation policy to create national goals and measure performance by 
insisting on transparency and accountability; by better coordinating 
transportation, housing, land use, energy, and environmental poli- 
cies; and by investing in public transportation. 

I firmly believe that we can transform our economy. Instead of 
being part of that problem, I mentioned at the outset of these re- 
marks our transportation systems literally, not figuratively but lit- 
erally, can and will be a central part of the solution. The moment 
has arrived to bring transportation policy into the 21st century, 
getting our economy moving again, and addressing the challenges 
we are going to face for decades to come. 

Seizing the moment has already begun. As I mentioned, my ef- 
forts occurring in cities like New Haven under the leadership of 
John DeStefano, and other communities in our State. It has started 
here in New Haven and other communities and I welcome, again, 
for those of you here this morning, those who will testify, for shar- 
ing with us your ideas and thoughts on how can we move forward 
aggressively to see to it these ideas become actualities in the very 
near future. 

Let me begin by introducing our first panel. I want to thank 
John DeStefano again for hosting our gathering here. I think all of 
you in the room know the mayor, elected the first time in 1993, 
elected seven times to be the mayor of this city, and has done a 
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remarkable job in instigating a number of bike path policies as well 
as the trolley car system and ways of making greening technology 
in the city and we shared yesterday a couple of hours in the morn- 
ing with the new housing project here in New Haven, which was 
great news for the people of this city as well. So, Mayor, we thank 
you immensely for what you’ve done and what you’re doing. 

Sitting next to the mayor is Joe Marie, who is the Commissioner 
of Connecticut’s Department of Transportation who I referred to al- 
ready. Recently named the chair of the Standing Committee on 
Public Transportation for the American Association of State High- 
way and Transportation Officials. He has worked on transit agen- 
cies in Arizona, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. Wel- 
come home, by the way, because I know your roots are here in Con- 
necticut and I meant it earlier when I said we have already met 
a number of times and chatted, and I am very, very impressed, Joe, 
in what your commitments are to these issues and so we’re very 
fortunate indeed to have you head up this effort in this State and 
look forward to continuing our working with you. 

We are then going to hear from Henry Permut, Howard Permut, 
rather, who is the President of MTA Metro-North Railroad; next to 
him is Joe McHugh, who is the Vice President of Government Af- 
fairs for Amtrak who is with us; and finally, we’re going to hear 
from Ron Kilcoyne, who is the Chief Executive Officer of the Great- 
er Bridgeport Transit Authority and, Ron, we thank you for joining 
us as well. 

With that. Mayor, we’ll begin with you this morning, and by the 
way, all of your testimony and supporting documents and informa- 
tion I’ll make a part of the record, the permanent record of the 
Banking Committee, so we welcome your thoughts and ideas. Wel- 
come, Mayor. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN DeSTEFANO, JR., MAYOR, NEW HAVEN, 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. DeStefano. Chairman Dodd, thank you for holding this here 
in New Haven. It’s good to be up here with my colleagues on the 
panel and this audience in front of you, and I look forward now to 
the opportunity to share our experience here in New Haven and to 
make the case for national support for an integrated and sustain- 
able transportation framework. You know, in so many ways Con- 
necticut land use mirrors the rest of the Nation. 

We grew dramatically in our cities with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and over time we settled further and further from the central 
core, first to the suburbs then to the edge cities. Today over 80 per- 
cent of Connecticut workers now drive alone to work, and overall 
vehicle miles traveled on Connecticut’s heavily congested local 
roads have increased nearly 50 percent from 1986 to 1995. 

From a climate change perspective, the cumulative effect of our 
land use decisions is truly staggering. Transportation accounts for 
40 percent of Connecticut’s greenhouse gas emissions. 

In New Haven I’m pleased to report a far more positive story. 
Over the past decade New Haven has made terrific strides with 
dramatic improvements in the health of the people who live here. 
Community indicators ranging from public safety to education and 
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from economic growth to quality of life indicate positive change and 
long term sustainability. 

The downtown remains strong as evidenced by the 500-unit tran- 
sit-oriented residential development now under construction at 360 
State Street across from Commissioner Marie’s State Street rail 
station. Sustainable transportation systems are one of the many 
factors contributing to New Haven’s success in recent years. In 
fact, more people live in downtown New Haven than in the down- 
towns of many larger cities including Denver, Detroit, and Char- 
lotte. 

Nearly half of the city’s population does not drive alone to work, 
and by percentage, more people walk to work here in New Haven 
than in any other New England city including Boston. We do have 
two passenger rail systems and a major bus system, and many in 
New Haven simply do not need or want to own a car. Rather on 
any given day like today you’ll see cyclists and motorists and pe- 
destrians all sharing the city streets in a real balance of how 
streets should be used. 

Two of our leading institutions and employers are Yale Univer- 
sity and Yale-New Haven Hospital. They are global leaders and 
this elevates New Haven’s measure on itself Our competitive ad- 
vantages are in three basic economic sectors here in the city, ad- 
vanced fabrication, research and development, and higher edu- 
cation. Since these economic sectors are concentrated in the central 
business district and medical district areas, the city recently re- 
leased Downtown Crossing, a 20-year development framework for 
the city. 

A focus of that, a central focus of that effort is to reconnect the 
city and build a critical mass of transit-oriented land use by con- 
verting route 34 from a traditional highway to an at-grade boule- 
vard, and from there, to initiate a fixed street railcar system, which 
will extend pedestrian mobility from the Yale campus to the med- 
ical district, and weave together the city seamlessly in a more or- 
ganic-pedestrian friendly environment. 

I would say something about each of the next two things. First, 
the Oak Street connector. Route 34, was conceived in the 1950s as 
a link from commuters in the city to the Naugatuck Valley, and 
was intended to increase traffic volumes. This section of Route 34 
between the Air Rights garage and interstate 95 was opened in 
1959. Additional right-of-way was acquired to the west, but this 
section was improved only with a pair of frontage roads. 

During the period from project inception in the 1950s to its clo- 
sure, the Oak Street/Route 34 effort displaced over 880 families 
and cleared 350 buildings and fractured three neighborhoods. The 
new concept plan restores these neighborhoods by converting route 
34 to a community scale urban boulevard, and by converting excess 
right-of-way for new homes and businesses. Likewise, the project 
encourages sustainable transportation systems through a balance 
of bicycle and pedestrian improvements and public enhancements. 

The city intends to complement that effort, second, in cooperation 
with Yale University, we are proposing a new fixed rail street car 
line generally along the College Street corridor of the University’s 
central campus. The entire line is four miles connecting the central 
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campus with Yale University and Yale-New Haven Hospital med- 
ical district on the other side of the existing Route 34. 

The street car project would fill a gap in the local public trans- 
portation system. There is no public transportation system cur- 
rently serving a heavy pedestrian corridor running between the 
central campus and the medical district. As in Portland, Seattle, 
and other cities, the street car works from the national model of 
fixed rail transit in support of high-density mixed use development. 
In New Haven, new growth is concentrated at the edges of the cor- 
ridor and at the northern end where Yale is planning to construct 
two new residential colleges which, when complete, will expand the 
undergraduate enrollment at the University by about 15 percent. 
It is also next door to Science Park, where over one million square 
feet are planned or under construction on the site of the abandoned 
Winchester Repeating Arms factory. 

In summary, I would just point out that here in Connecticut and 
in the Nation we’re faced with decisions on how to reduce conges- 
tion and how to dramatically cut greenhouse gas emission. New 
Haven argues for a sustainable transportation system that accom- 
plishes both objectives. The Committee is encouraged to focus on 
the goals to compete effectively in the global economy and reduce 
sustainability of the Nation’s greenhouse gas emissions, investing 
in sustainable transportation systems, particularly ones that link 
residential neighborhoods with the region’s basic economic centers. 
This is a pathway to reach both those goals. 

With that in mind, I want to thank the Chairman for his support 
of transit-oriented projects, for the opportunity to speak, and for 
joining us here today in New Haven. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thanks, Mayor, very, very much and, again, I 
thank you for the leadership in the city and demonstrating how 
this will work. Just having examples where this can happen, I 
think, becomes contagious; that other communities see what works, 
and you see them duplicating the efforts that you’ve made here as 
well, so I commend you for that effort. Commissioner, thank you 
for joining us. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. MARIE, COMMISSIONER, 
CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Marie. Good morning. Senator Dodd. Thank you very much 
for convening this hearing. I’m pleased also to be joined with my 
fellow panelists this morning who we work with very closely on a 
daily and weekly basis. The reason why we’re here is because we 
have great transportation challenges, but far more importantly, the 
connection between transportation and the larger economic chal- 
lenges that confront us all. 

Overcoming or transportation challenges is a key to overcoming 
our economic problems and integral to the well-being of our citi- 
zens. What are our challenges? We are a multi-modal Connecticut 
DOT so let me start a little bit first with our preservation chal- 
lenges. I know we’re here to talk about public transportation, but 
I wanted to put it in some context for Connecticut and our regional 
friends. 

In Connecticut the average age of our bridges is 50 years old, 
and many of them are beyond functional obsolescence and some 
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have indeed approached structural deficiency. The density and con- 
gestion on the 1-95 corridor is considerable. In reality, we cannot 
expand or grow the capacity on the 1-95 corridor, maybe on a mar- 
ginal basis. This is not just true for Connecticut, but also for our 
colleagues here in New York. 

One bridge program can eat up our State budgets and our State 
share on major projects. Or many, many years. We have a big 
project here, the Q Bridge, the Moses Wheeler Bridge that are 
sucking hundreds of millions of dollars of State money that are in- 
tegral to the regional success of this great part of country. On the 
public transportation side, our rail network, we have tremendous 
ridership gains in recent years. That’s not so much a problem but 
a challenge and an opportunity at the same time to actually con- 
tinue to grow that ridership. On our Shoreline East lines, ridership 
is up over 18 percent. On our Metro-North lines we are seeing 
riderships — we have ridership levels we haven’t seen in 50 years 
and this is a National issues as well. According to APT A, ridership 
is up to its highest levels in over five decades. 

The age of our infrastructure continues to be a challenge, not 
only our roads and bridges but also for our system’s infrastructure. 
I am talking about the rail track itself, the signal system, the cat- 
enary system much of which is here on the corridor is old and 
reaching that time where it has to be more modernized or replaced. 
Parking along our rail line continues to be a considerable con- 
straint and chokepoint. The truth of the matter is we are going to 
add 300 new railcars on our Metro-North system very soon with 
our friends at Metro-North in partnership with them in New York, 
but the choking point on the system now appears to be parking, 
and we are doing as much as we can to deal with that. 

We also have a very outdated rail yard here in New Haven that 
serves not only our commuter rail services to the New York Grand 
Central terminals, but also serves Shoreline East operations up 
north to New London and Old Saybrook. On our bus network the 
average age of our bus fleet is now approaching mid-life crises. We 
are using some stimulus monies as a down payment to try to bring 
that average age down, but over the next six to 7 years we’ll have 
to replace 600 buses in the State of Connecticut. 

In order to improve and expand our service and connectivity of 
the modes, we’ll need to modernize our bus fleet and also improve 
the fare collection system on our buses, which is rather old and an- 
tiquated. We need to move to a more regionally based smart car 
type of system in partnership with Metro-North and Amtrak so 
that we have a truly integrated fair collection system in the North- 
east region. 

All of these represent not only challenges to the State of Con- 
necticut but this region and also the country. What are we doing 
about it? First and foremost, we need to make sure that we main- 
tain our systems in good repair. As Senator Shelby at our Senate 
testimony hearing last March pointed out to us, we must maintain 
what we have before we can build new, and I think he hits the 
mark head-on. We need to make sure we maintain our infrastruc- 
ture in good working order. 

In Connecticut we’ve invested $150 million with the State’s Fix 
It First Program to repair our roads and bridges. We’re going to in- 
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vest hundreds of millions of dollars in the Q Bridge and Moses 
Wheeler Bridge over the next six to eight, but these represent 
major drains for us. So for our State in Connecticut where we al- 
ready have the highest per capita investment in public transpor- 
tation in the Nation, according to APT A, Governor Jodi Rell and 
our legislature have led a major public transportation initiative. 

We are investing $660 million of State money on new train 
equipment, which will start arriving later this year from our rail- 
car manufacturer. We’ll be investing upwards of a billion dollars on 
the New Haven rail yard to be able to improve the overall appear- 
ance of our fleet and the reliability of our network. We’re going to 
expand service to New London on shoreline running our existing 
trains that end in Old Saybrook up further north to, east rather, 
to New London. 

We also have ongoing signal and catenary replacement programs. 
These are not $1 million or $2 million jobs, but the work that we’re 
doing now to replace catenary are $10, $100 million jobs. The job 
to replace our signaling system not only on our main line but also 
on our branch lines will cost hundreds of millions of dollars in 
order to get the system to the point where we can actually expand 
capacity and increase ridership. 

We’re also increasing parlang opportunities in Fairfield, West 
Haven, and Branford, and we work closely now with new Haven 
and Stamford to create transit-oriented development opportunities 
in New Haven and Stamford. We also have a program in the New 
Starts Program right now, the New Britain/Hartford busway, 
which will do well to relieve congestion on 1-84. What more can did 
we do? Let’s talk about our preservation challenge. 

Last month, when we testified before the Senate, we talked 
about the state of the big seven rail systems in the country and the 
infrastructure and capital costs associated with modernizing those 
systems. It’s rather exorbitant. It’s going to cost lots of money to 
get them back into the type of shape we need to have them; and 
for Connecticut establishing New Haven/Springfield rail services is 
an absolute priority. 

I had a great breakfast with Joe McHugh this morning and 2 
weeks ago with Joe Boardman, the new president of Amtrak, to 
talk about our partnership on that, and I’m very optimistic as we 
move forward. We have ongoing branch line service and studies 
where we’re seeing great ridership increase on the Danbury, Wa- 
terbury, and New Canaan services, but they are fundamentally sin- 
gle-track operations that really require investment in signalization 
and electrification in order for us to grow ridership on those lines. 

The role of the Federal Government, as we go forward particu- 
larly as it relates to authorization, you can read my testimony but 
the numbers are significant. Growing the pot for all of our modes 
of transportation is critical. Streamlining processes for new starts, 
no easy answers there, but I think as you heard secretary LaHood 
testify, the FTA is looking at their procedures, and we’re all en- 
couraged by what we are seeing at the FTA level now. 

Policies aimed at reducing VMT are important. Policies aimed at 
performance measures and accountability. We want to be account- 
able for the monies we spend, particularly taxpayer money. If we 
are going to invest in the infrastructure, then we need to show a 
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rate of return. Greater balance and equity between the modes of 
transportation, more investment in public transportation is clearly 
needed. Public programs aimed at capital improvement and mod- 
ernization for us and our regional partners would help, and abso- 
lutely support of intercity rail programs. Amtrak particularly on 
the corridor is absolutely vital. We need to assure a strong national 
carrier and continue our investment with our partner, Amtrak. 

Last, before I close, I would like to say that Connecticut is really 
working hard to spend stimulus monies wisely. We have already 
obligated much of our money. We continue open bids and as I 
walked down Constitution Avenue with my family on Monday 
doing a little visit, we saw the President’s motorcade go by, and the 
President was visiting Secretary LaHood and DOT, and mentioned 
one of our projects in Connecticut, and we’re really proud to see 
that, and the good news is that bids are coming in lower than we 
expected, so we’re hopeful to be able to do a little bit more with 
those stimulus monies that we all need. So thank you for having 
me here today. 

Chairman Dodd. Did he stop the car and say hello to you? 

Mr. Marie. I think there were many others he was probably in- 
terested in seeing him. 

Chairman Dodd. I’m sure you waved at 

Mr. Marie. We did, we did. 

Chairman Dodd. Howard, thank you for being with us. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD PERMUT, PRESIDENT, MTA METRO- 
NORTH RAILROAD 

Mr. Permut. Thank you. Good morning. Chairman Dodd. I’m 
Howard Permut, President of Metro-North Railroad, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify here today. I’ve submitted a full 
written version of my testimony for the record, and I would like to 
share with you some of the highlights of that statement. 

I was appointed President of Metro-North in July of 2008, but 
I’m by no means a newcomer to Metro-North. In fact, I was part 
of the original Metro-North management team, and have seen first- 
hand what is necessary to create a viable transportation system 
and how that system, in turn, can help create a vibrant regional 
economy. Metro-North service has made it possible for this region 
to remain strong. We have developed a reverse and intermediate 
commutation market that allows expansion into both sections of 
New York and Connecticut that once were considered bedroom 
communities only. More than 50 percent of our customers every 
year are traveling either to work locations outside the city limits 
or taking discretionary trips to theater, museums, and summer 
homes, trips that help fuel the rest of the region’s economy. 

The railed is also a lifeline to control mobility while reducing re- 
liance on the automobile. Every day almost 4,000 people travel to 
New Haven from points. I’m sorry, to Stamford from points east. 
Without Metro-North service to carry these people, you would need 
to have one lane in each direction on 1-95 to handle the additional 
cars on the road. 

Chairman Dodd. Why don’t you repeat that line? We talked 
about this before the hearing started and that’s a stunning sta- 
tistic. Why don’t you say that again? 
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Mr. Permut. Right, OK. That Metro-North every day carries 
4,000 people who travel to Stamford from points east, and without 
those people on the trains, we would have to add one extra lane 
in 1-95 in each direction to carry that volume of people. Investing 
in a safe, reliable and efficient railroad to do this work and reduce 
traffic seems like a better bet. 

Before I go further, however, let me put Metro-North’s role here 
into some context. Metro-North is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
MTA New York. We operate the New Haven line under a com- 
prehensive and complex service agreement with the Connecticut 
Department of Transportation, and it’s one I would like to say that 
is one that’s been fair and very workable to the parties over the 
years as we worked on this, and this agreement in varying forms 
has been in place about 40 years. 

In 1983, when Metro-North was created to operate the three 
commuter lines in the area, service on the Hudson, Harlem, and 
New Haven lines looked and performed like they were on the brink 
of disaster. Today we would all agree there are still improvements 
to be made to Metro-North and the New Haven line. Our infra- 
structure is undeniably in better shape than we’ve ever seen. Last 
year’s record setting ridership and customer satisfaction levels and 
consistently high on-time performance are a testament to that. 

Metro-North has become an important part of the community it 
serves. However, it would be dangerous to take our contribution to 
the region’s economy and mobility for granted. In my experience 
you need certain ingredients to become and remain successful. 
First, you need good partners like the one we enjoy with the Con- 
necticut Department of Transportation who share our same goals. 
Second, you need a committed workforce. We have 5,800 employees 
in Metro-North. Over 1,500 Connecticut State residents. Almost 
1,400 work within the State borders. Couple that with a high per- 
formance, and I would say we show an interest in doing our best. 
Third, you need a plan that’s strategic, comprehensive, and moves 
your organization toward achieving what’s important; and when 
you prepare to execute your plans, you better have the money to 
make it happen. 

A stable, sufficient, multi-year funding stream makes everything 
possible. Our experience in Metro-North is the example. Since 1983 
we committed ourselves to identifying and executing investments 
that allow us to reduce the maintenance needs, operate as effi- 
ciently as possible, and reduce reliance on taxpayer subsidies. Our 
fair operating ratio has gone from 38 percent to 55 percent, which 
means that more than half of our expenses are now covered from 
fares, one of the highest ratios in the entire United States. 

We are also fortunate to have benefited from visionary leadership 
in New York that created a dedicated stable means of funding in- 
frastructure investment in 5-year increments. In all, we’ve invested 
$6.3 billion in all aspects of our system, but we can’t be fooled into 
believing that we are finished. We are far from it. In an uncon- 
strained world, we just recently estimated that we will need to in- 
vest approximately $12 billion in the next 20 years to meet the 
basic needs of the railroads. Let me repeat that again. That’s $12 
billion just to meet the basic needs of the railroad before we talk 
about expanding the system. 
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In the 10 to 20-year timeframe alone, we are looking to fund 
projects totaling approximately $1.9 billion. Of that, almost 90 per- 
cent of that amount is required either to bring us to a state of good 
repair or to replace equipment and infrastructure that is at the end 
of its useful life. So approximately of the remainder, about 7 per- 
cent has been identified for projects that will help us increase rid- 
ership and add capacity to carry additional riders, and at this point 
I want to emphasize here, as Joe mentioned and you mentioned so 
eloquently in your testimony, that Metro-North ridership is at his- 
toric highs. It’s the highest that’s ever ridden on any of these lines 
in the history of these lines, which go back 160 years or so; that 
our needs are so great just to maintain what we have, we can’t 
dedicate much of our resources to expanding upon that. 

Further, these numbers don’t include the billions of dollars re- 
quired to expand our region and further improve mobility in the re- 
gion providing service from here to Penn Station, New York, build- 
ing its public transit system across the Tappanzee Bridge, and the 
1-287 corridor or adding service to Stewart Airport are examples of 
additional needs. 

When we turn to Connecticut, we see the potential for further re- 
birth of commuter rail service. Metro-North has just completed a 
study of our communications and signal systems to determine how 
to meet the New Haven line service requirements including Am- 
trak service route 2030. The design and construction of in-system 
east of Greenwich requires additional funds. Metro-North and 
ConnDOT will also have to secure funding for the federally legis- 
lated mandate to install, to design and install positive train control 
to our signal system by 2015. Additional estimates put the cost of 
this system in the half a billion dollar range. Frankly, we will be 
looking at sources at the Federal level to help us meet this man- 
date. 

Other essential projects that are underway and require addi- 
tional funding are the catenary replacement for the Connecticut 
portion of the New Haven line, the option to buy additional cars 
beyond the 300 on order, to expand service, and investing in mod- 
ern repair and storage facilities in New Haven and in Bridgeport. 
A full funding strategy and project limitation plan are being formu- 
lated by ConnDOT for all these improvements. Similarly, we await 
legislative movement in New York on the funding of our next 5- 
year infrastructure investment. 

I’m optimistic these plans will be approved and funded soon. I’m 
convinced that our elected officials and business leaders under- 
stand how important public transportation is to the region’s econ- 
omy. Likewise, many of your residents, our customers, consider it 
a lifeline. It’s a lot of money to invest, but by doing so we are also 
investing the region’s economic health and quality of life that it 
provides. Metro-North’s history is illustrative of that fact. In this 
case history must repeat itself or we will all be poorer for it. We 
look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, your staff, and 
other partners in Congress to address some of the issues in the up- 
coming Surface Transportation Reauthorization Bill later this year, 
and on behalf of the Metro-North and our MTA family, I want to 
thank you for your interest and your support. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, thank you very much. 
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Mr. Permut. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. You’re not new to the work, but new to the job 
you have, and we look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Permut. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. We appreciate your testimony. Mr. McHugh, 
welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JOE McHUGH, VICE PRESIDENT, GOVERN- 
MENT AFFAIRS AND CORPORATE COMMUNICATIONS, 

AMTRAK 

Mr. McHugh. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Dodd. Why don’t you bring that microphone a little 
closer to you. The people in the back of the room might not hear 
as well. 

Mr. McHugh. I think that’s better, thank you. Thank you very 
much for your leadership today for holding this hearing and for the 
good work that your staff does each and every day in helping us 
at Amtrak and over the years. Senator, thank your for you abiding 
support for Amtrak. You have really been there for us, and I would 
like to thank you on behalf of all of our employees. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. 

Mr. McHugh. We are also experiencing record ridership this 
year. Our last year closed with the single biggest increase in rider- 
ship, 28.3 million nationwide, and despite the economic problems 
the country is suffering, we’re still pretty much on pace with last 
year. We are just 4.3 percent lower overall across the system with 
our ridership. The Northeast corridor has been down slightly, but 
we see that picking up now. Our on-time performance this month 
through April is 97 percent on-time performance on the Northeast 
corridor, and ironically it’s our long distance trains which are pac- 
ing ahead of last year, about 2.5 percent ridership-wise over the 
last year, so we’ve sort of held our own through these problems. 

Touch briefly today on five topics. I want to talk generally about 
our partnership with Connecticut, some statistics on your Spring- 
field line here, the opportunities thereto, opportunities for the main 
line, and some of the guiding principles the company will be look- 
ing to move forward with in partnership with the States that sup- 
port us and where we have service, and I would also like to extend 
my welcome and privilege to be with these transportation profes- 
sionals on this panel today. 

We operate 46 daily trains on the Northeast corridor through 
Connecticut and the Springfield line each day. Ten of the 12 sta- 
tions in Connecticut are intermodal stations and have connections 
with other forms of transportation. For those traveling in Con- 
necticut, and about 1.6 million Connecticut people boarded on sta- 
tions in Connecticut last year, they have an unparalleled range of 
travel choices here. It’s a very good place to do business and in 
terms of transportation for Amtrak. 

We employ 544 residents of the State. Last year between our 
payroll and the purchases of goods and services, about $100 million 
were spent here in Connecticut by Amtrak, and last year we’re 
very proud to have completed a major replacement of one of our 
aging draw spans, the Thames River Bridge, which is now a 
vertical lift bridge, and by doing that, it’s a State good repair 
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project, but it also brought us greater reliability in terms of our op- 
erations on the north end of the corridor. 

We will be investing stimulus funds in Connecticut. Next up is 
the Niantic River Bridge. We will get started on that, and we 
would not be doing that but for the stimulus funding. That’s about 
a hundred million dollar project. Two other bridges, one in 
Stonington and one at the Miamicog River, will also be replaced. 
The work will begin in September of this year. Bids will be out on 
the street in May. We will be doing ADA compliance at a number 
of stations in Connecticut. Our total ARRA investment is $14 mil- 
lion. 

With regard to the Springfield line, Amtrak operates 22 daily 
trains on this route. Those are two Amtrak regional trains, eight 
shuttles, our Vermonter service, which goes up to St. Albans for a 
total of 12 Amtrak trains. Ten freights also share the corridor. It 
is 62 miles long. It is single track. It has good passing siding and 
it is cab signaled. It was formerly double tracked, but the second 
track was lifted in the late 1980s, unfortunately. 

This year we will be up there with our track laying machine. Ac- 
tually, we will be up there with our track laying forces completing 
what will be an 130,000 tie replacement project. This will be the 
second year of a 2-year project; and when we do that, we will be 
able to lift 14 speed restrictions, we will have improved grade 
crossings, and we will be able to raise our speed slightly on routes 
so that we can have a consistent 79 mile an hour operation. 

The two big challenges down the road for the Engineering De- 
partment will be replacement of the Hartford viaduct, which was 
built during the administration of Grover Cleveland. That is about 
a $40 to $45 million project, and to get double tracking back, which 
is a goal for us and the commissioner, it will have to be done to 
sustain the weight of the double track. We are also going to replace 
the Connecticut River Bridge near Windsor Locks, which dates to 
1904. That’s a $20 million project, and again, we are going to get 
started on the work, the planning work for that, and we hope to 
move on those in the next couple of years. 

The Springfield line will need continued investment, but accord- 
ing to our Engineering Department, its track and structures after 
we get the tie replacement done this summer, will be in pretty good 
shape, we are very proud of the Springfield line. It is a designated 
as a high-speed corridor, and it has a potential for high-speed rail 
funding under both the Prea Bill and hopefully under the Stimulus 
Bill. 

We have been working closely with the State, with Howard’s 
group in terms of defining overall state of good repair needs for the 
entire Northeast corridor and just this week we are sending that 
report to Congress. It is one of the requirements of the Prea legisla- 
tion. 

With regard to opportunities, you know, I think we view the 
Springfield line as really a successor to the work we did in Harris- 
burg, the Harrisburg line. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah. 

Mr. McHugh. That is also an Amtrak-owned line. There are dif- 
ferences. Harrisburg is electrified, Springfield is not. Harrisburg is 
double tracked. We have a single track operation here. We have 40 
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grade crossings on this route. We have four on the Harrisburg line. 
Here we do 79. There we did 90, but we moved it up to 110 after 
our track work was completed. It is part of our system. It is part — 
we own it and we have an obligation to bring it up to as a level 
of utility as possible. We will turn to these challenges. 

We have been meeting regularly with the State. We have a good 
relationship with Joe Marie and his staff, and I can’t begin to tell 
you how much we hope that that will bear the fruit of the goals 
we set forward in our testimony. So we hope to include, expand and 
improve the passenger service on that. We know that the State 
wants to bring computer rail there. That’s very important for us. 
We think it will be part of the community of service that’s offered 
there. 

With regard to the Connecticut to the main line service between 
New Haven and New London carries a substantial amount of 
inner-city and commuter traffic. Shoreline East service, which is 
funded by ConnDOT but is operated by Amtrak, we do both the op- 
eration and the mechanical work on that. There are 16 weekday 
roundtrips between New Haven and Old Saybrook. As Joe said, one 
of them extends to New London. 

We currently operate 308 daily trains along this route. There are 
limitations. We are limited to the number of trains we can operate 
over the bridges in Connecticut. It’s a DEP regulation, and it ties 
to the number of moveable bridges, and the need to open and close 
them for the boating community here in Connecticut. We continue 
to work through that to try to find creative ways to address their 
needs but also increases to service. 

We also work closely with Metro-North commuter rail, and we 
hope to have an even more engaging relationship in the coming 
months and years as we move forward on Prea requirements of re- 
ducing trip time on the north end. 

Springfield line offers a microcosm of what Amtrak would like to 
do in coming years across the United States. No two corridors are 
alike, but there are common threads such as the need to find true 
intermodal connections. We must make our stations intermodal 
centers. We can go where buses can’t go and vice versa. We are in 
natural alliance with the bus community. 

We want to push for faster service. We think 110 miles per hour 
is a good threshold for speed increases on most of these corridors. 
They are feasible. They are doable. We can realize them in our life- 
time. They don’t require a big bang approach, and they will, over- 
all, will increase our service portfolio. We would like to move to 
class 6 track for our 110 mile per hour operation. That will require 
some signaling improvements, but the combination of those two 
will give us greater ability to increase frequencies and to increase, 
reduce trip time. 

We will look to stimulus funding, Amtrak reauthorization fund- 
ing. We believe that there will be a national rail policy. Just 2 
hours ago the President was in the White House. He and Secretary 
LaHood announcing what he would like to do with the $8 billion, 
and making it a lasting legacy of his administration. 

Chairman Dodd. That’s high-speed. Is that high-speed? 

Mr. McHugh. It is the high-speed part, but there’s money in 
there for 
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Chairman Dodd. But this could actually — Hartford/Springfield 
could qualify for that. 

Mr. McHugh. Yes, it could, and we would look to that as a pos- 
sible funding 

Chairman Dodd. He made that announcement already? I 
thought he was going to do it this afternoon. He did it this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. McHugh. He did it this morning. 

Chairman Dodd. He must have known we were having the hear- 
ing here this morning. 

Mr. McHugh. Exactly. So it’s a historic day in many ways for 
real policy. We look forward to our continuing relationship with 
you and with our colleagues here in New England. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thanks very much for that and you’ve touched 
on, raised a lot of questions, too, but I appreciate you dwelling on 
some of the major issues we have in the State as well. 

Mr. McHugh. Thank, you sir. 

Chairman Dodd. And we look forward to having a, really an on- 
going, very consistent relationship with you here to move forward 
on these things. 

Mr. McHugh. Very good. 

Chairman Dodd. Ron, thank you for being here with us. 

Mr. Kilcoyne. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Dodd. Bring that mic closer. I can just — I’m having a 
hard time hearing you here. I am worried about the people in the 
back of the room hearing you as well so 

Mr. Kilcoyne. OK, is this better? 

Chairman Dodd. It’s better. You really have to speak into it, and 
I can see people straining and moving up here closer. 

Mr. Kilcoyne. All right. 

Chairman Dodd. You may have the entire audience hovering 
over your shoulder here. 

STATEMENT OF RON KILCOYNE, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
GREATER BRIDGEPORT TRANSIT 

Mr. Kilcoyne. It’ll be nice and cozy. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to offer testimony at this morning’s hearing, and also I want 
to thank you for your efforts on our behalf. Your commitment to 
public transportation can be seen throughout our system. 

My testimony will focus on the overarching benefits of public 
transportation in many areas of critical importance to the future of 
national. State, and local levels, and more importantly, I would like 
to focus on the capital and operating needs of public transportation 
and how these may be considered and addressed in upcoming legis- 
lation and I will — the need for increased investment in public 
transportation has never been greater. Public transportation will 
necessarily play an increasing role in addressing some of the Na- 
tion’s most pressing issues including the reducing dependence of 
foreign oil, improving our environment, increasing demand on non- 
renewable sources, helping people get back to work, providing ac- 
cess to essential community services for all, for people of all walks 
of life, provide an immediate alternative for those not wanting to 
join congested highways, and for economic development and job 
growth. 
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Investment in public transportation in Bridgeport has led to new 
services to major employment centers, extended service vans, help- 
ing second and third shift workers, and our services are heavily 
utilized. We have experienced 11 percent growth in ridership in the 
last 6 months of 2008, and that growth continues, and for every 
hour of service we put on the street, we carry over 30 customers. 

My written testimony goes into more detail on the benefits and 
the reasons why we need to invest in public transportation. I will 
not get into that, discuss that in my oral testimony. The city of 
Bridgeport is engaging on a sustainability plan. It’s the aim of the 
Mayor to have Bridgeport to be the greenest city in New England; 
and as part of that element, we want to reduce the carbon footprint 
of transportation, and we also want to sustain compact dense 
growth in lieu of sprawling development that is both environ- 
mentally and energy inefficient. 

The city is reducing minimum parking requirements, and is look- 
ing at ways to reduce the barriers for developing the 20 percent of 
vacant land and buildings in the city to environmentally sustain- 
able infield growth. But this infield growth, while it’s located along 
the existing transit routes, will increase the demand for transit. We 
will have to run our services more frequently; and in doing that, 
we will need more buses, and we will need a larger maintenance 
facility. Therefore, we have significant capital needs. We have sig- 
nificant operating needs; and as I go through my testimony. I’ll try 
to talk about how we look at how the upcoming authorization bill 
may be able to address those capital needs and operating needs. 
Certainly Bridgeport is just an example. You can translate that, 
those needs throughout the country, but as far as capital and oper- 
ating needs are necessary. 

You know, before the infusion of capital funding under the 
AARA, it was difficult to secure a local match for projects other 
than rolling stock and facilities to be funded under ETA formula 
or discretionary programs and additional — once the AARA vending 
is used up, additional Federal funding and additional local match 
are going to be required to continue to meet current and future 
capital needs. 

Transit agencies struggle with the inability to plan service im- 
provements and expansions on a predictable and reliable schedule. 
There have been occasions where additional operating investments 
are proposed without the required capital investment, and there 
have been occasions where capital investment is made available 
with no associated operating funding. 

One of the things we would like to see in the next Authorization 
Bill is a way to encourage or leverage more State and local invest- 
ment in transit operations. This could be done in a number of 
ways. I have provided more detail in my written testimony but, 
again, in the interest of time, I will not go into the great details 
of the minutiae there, but there could be incentives to incur to 
States and regional governments to invest more heavily in transit 
investment. There can be conditions placed on the receipt of new 
funding streams. There can be modifications to existing programs 
and regulatory requirements. Increases in local operating funds can 
be used as a local match for capital or there could be and probably 
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the best way would be a combination of these alternatives to have 
the biggest impact. 

Another challenge to increasing transit’s role is the difficulty ac- 
cessing transit. Even though Bridgeport is a dense and older city, 
it has sidewalks. There are many areas where it is unsafe or vir- 
tually impossible to actually walk to or access bus service; and if 
it’s impossible to walk or access bus service, it is impossible just 
to walk for other short trips. For example, within Bridgeport, over 
20 percent of the people who live and work within Bridgeport live 
within one mile of their job yet in many cases they can’t walk and 
that — and so it goes — the improving access to transit not only in- 
creases transit use, it also reduces vehicles by encouraging more 
nonmotorized trips. 

So, once again, we would look to the next Authorization Bill to 
include incentives that could and other policy statements that it 
could encourage localities to improve and to focus on improving ac- 
cess to public transportation services. Some of the — some other spe- 
cific recommendations that we would have for the upcoming bill, in 
the case of capital funding at the State level there is a need to com- 
mit to longer term capital planning and funding for facilities and 
rolling stock. Consideration should be given to longer term author- 
ization with annual appropriations and minimum guarantees. This 
would allow for steady and efficient growth of the State’s transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

I touched on the need for increasing operating funds and to illus- 
trate this, within Connecticut, Transit for Connecticut, which is a 
coalition of businesses, environmental and social services organiza- 
tions, has conducted a study, which evaluated the need for addi- 
tional capital and operating investment needed for public transpor- 
tation just here in the State of Connecticut. This study concluded 
that we would need to operate an additional 1.8 million hours of 
bus service a year just to reach optimum ridership levels and to get 
optimum benefit from public transportation. That translates into 
about $63 million of operating funds as well as an additional $215 
million in capital necessary to do this. 

I explained in the Bridgeport case where we needed additional 
service and expand our facility, but if you translate those needs 
and expand them statewide, we have that need and, once again, 
every State, the commissioner mentioned that we were one of the 
highest per capita investments in transit to begin with yet we do 
not invest enough in transit even at that level. You multiply this 
by 50 States and you see the need. 

As far as capital on a national level, the upcoming authorization, 
we agree with APTA’s position that over the course of 6 years the 
capital, the transit program should be no less than $123 billion or 
about double what it currently is, and this should be guaranteed 
funding; and as I mentioned, there also needs to be a need to en- 
sure steady and predictable funding from the Highway Trust Fund 
or new revenue, streams of revenues from Federal motor fuels 
taxes as Federal motor fuels taxes decline. 

And finally, flexibility. While under the authorization of all 
transportation should grow at the same time, we would like to see 
some level of flexibility in 53-10, which is a 53-16 and 53-17, which 
is the Jobs Access money and New Freedoms money into a com- 
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bined program that will grow, but it’ll be a combined program, be- 
cause many of the needs of these programs overlap, and this would 
help in that area. 

So I would — hopefully I’ve stressed the case that transit — and my 
written testimony goes into greater detail. The transit offers many 
benefits to address many, many issues at one time and — but in 
order to achieve and to achieve optimum benefit, we do need to in- 
crease investment. We do need to find a way to cover both the cap- 
ital needs as well as incentives to encourage more stable local in- 
vestment to partner with the Federal dollars so that we can in- 
crease the need, increase transit investment. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Now that was very, very com- 
prehensive, and you go into some detail in your written testimony 
which was very, very helpful, as well, as we look at the upcoming 
legislation and incorporating the incentive ideas as well, and how 
can we can utilize because the issue — many of you raised the issue 
of parking or at least one of the difficulties of parking. Obviously 
the intermodal connections where you can, where that becomes less 
of a necessity, and that’s one of the major problems we have in 
Stamford/Bridgeport. We had people who couldn’t get — there was 
no public transit to get to the public transit, and so trying to find 
out ways in which we promote that connection is going to be crit- 
ical as well. You raised a lot of issues this morning. 

Let me begin. Mayor, if I can, in asking you it’s pretty com- 
prehensive. What are your — what are the biggest transportation 
challenges? I mean, aside from the money issue, obviously, which 
is important, and let me use the opportunity as well as someone 
who has authored along with Warren Rudman, the former Senator 
from New Hampshire, and Bob Carey of Nebraska, this idea of an 
infrastructure bank idea, which the mayor of New York, the Gov- 
ernor of California, the Governor of Pennsylvania, and, in fact, the 
President had spoke about it during the campaign, but also has 
submitted some budgetary requests for an infrastructure bank 
idea. 

Because candidly, as I listen to all of you here about the needs 
just to maintain systems let alone expand them, the costs are pro- 
hibitive in many ways, and we are already lowering deficits in the 
Highway Trust Fund, and that will be one of the battles we will 
face this year, about $65 billion, I think, is the deficit number, and 
the question is how do we — what mechanisms do we have in order 
to provide the resources for capital, which you need for operating 
costs. 

In the capital area the infrastructure bank idea of leveraging pri- 
vate dollars with public monies, which has been done in Vancouver, 
Canada, and other places, is one of the more creative ideas of how 
you get additional resources to bring them to bear for infrastruc- 
ture generally. I mean, this is, obviously, one major area, whether 
you are talking about water systems, sewer systems, highway sys- 
tem, bridges, whatever else we are talking about here, we will not 
be able to just go to appropriation process or just to raise taxes all 
the time in order to meet these need. We’ve got to find more cre- 
ative ideas, and the infrastructure bank idea, I invite you to take 
a look at it, is one of the proposals out there to try and come up 
with a creative means and mechanisms by how we would be able 
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to attract — and one of the benefits is even sovereign wealth funds. 
We are always somewhat hesitant about sovereign wealth funds 
coming to the United States. One of the benefits of getting sov- 
ereign wealth funds, other nations who want to invest in this coun- 
try investing in infrastructure, is for whatever reason they change 
their minds next week, they can’t pick up the transit system and 
move it back to where they come from. 

So one of the ideas of attracting sovereign wealth funds for infra- 
structure particularly in the area of transit has and added benefit. 
You can’t take away your investment once you’ve made it in this 
country; and as I just raise it for you, it’s something to talk about. 
But, Mayor, would you just maybe begin and talk about what you 
see are the biggest challenges in this area, and then ask each of 
you to kind of — because it is going to be prioritizing this to some 
degree. We would love to do all the things you are talking about, 
but I’m going to need to get some sense of priority as we look at 
this transit proposal. 

Mr. DeStefano. I would say it in a way that where I think you 
can be effective, but it’s not directly under Federal Government’s 
influence, which is land use policy. I think to the extent to which 
funds could be targeted in ways that support development along 
transit corridors would be critical rather than sprawl development; 
and, frankly, I think the ways to do that are to do that through 
funding RPOs, the region plan organizations that exist in all of the 
States, but additionally, to target funds to areas that have said and 
are placing a value around smart, economic growth, around transit 
facilities, and I think, frankly, in Connecticut we have three large 
transportation corridors to my point of view, 1-95, 1-91, and 1-84, 
and supporting those corridor developments and targeting funds 
there are useful for two ways. 

I think one, it supports density along corridors where there is al- 
ready the vast amount of the infrastructure of the State. Second, 
it preserves what I think is incredible added value of this State, 
which is the open space and rural character in many parts of the 
State, which are being gobbled up by development right now. So I 
would target the money to corridors, frankly, irrespective of how 
you raise it. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, it’s a great point. I spoke in North Caro- 
lina, Governor Hunt has an annual meeting called Emerging 
Issues, which he invites, I think, well over a thousand people, and 
this year was transportation was the subject matter, and I was the 
keynote at the event, and did some work on it. I just looking at 
North Carolina, in Charlotte, North Carolina, the light rail system 
that they built in Charlotte, defied all earlier predictions of what 
would happen to land values along that corridor, and actually land 
values increased by over $2 billion contrary to what the old think- 
ing might be that actually development along a rail corridor would 
decline property values. 

In fact, they increased in value. The people saw it as a highly 
desirable area to be, the transit being the piece that attracted that 
kind of growth so — and this New Haven to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, corridor, again, is the classic example where you have an in- 
frastructure in place. We have that kind of development that’s al- 
ready there, it seems to me, and yet you have a tremendous con- 
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gestion. I don’t need to tell you obviously here, it happens to be I- 
95 and 91 here, but going north of Hartford as well during rush 
hours coming in and going are just staggering going on. So the idea 
of providing that along with the stops makes a tremendous amount 
of sense to me. I don’t if you want to comment, any of you want 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Marie. Yes, Senator Dodd, I think that the Charlotte exam- 
ple is a very good one. I think the most 

Chairman Dodd. You have to speak up, Joe. 

Mr. Marie. The most comprehensive analysis that has been done 
was done in Dallas, the Metroplex area, where it was determined 
that the real estate properties and property values around the light 
rail that was built in Dallas improved by 56 percent greater any- 
where else in the Dallas-Fort Worth Metroplex which, you know, 
was a real sort of study where they have control, you know, study. 
So it was really indicative of how successful it was in the economic 
impact. 

The same thing happened in Phoenix recently with the opening 
of the Phoenix light rail system, $1.2 billion investment in light 
rail generated a $6 billion investment in private investment along 
the 20 mile right-of-way between Phoenix and Mesa. So it did have 
the economic benefits that people had hoped. They were exceeded, 
more precisely. 

I think you raise an important point about what priorities would 
be. From our standpoint we have to draw a distinction between, 
you know, sort of the regular maintenance activities and sort of 
modernization to sort of extend the useful life and the lifecycle of 
our assets. I think most of us agree we do a very good job on, you 
know, the maintenance of our assets to keep them in a good state 
of repair, but what we’re really choking on right now, and I think 
all of the sort of large industrial areas and the big cities, you know, 
the Washington, the New York’s, the Boston’s, the Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, is that the age of our infrastructure is sort of, as we talked 
about, reached a midlife crises where it requires a lot of money to 
keep it in a state of good repair, and that’s the thing that’s really 
hurting us and putting the sort of financial pressure. 

You know, our revenues are declining because some of us depend 
on, you know, special gas tax funds. Operating costs are going up 
because of medical costs. Preservation and modernization needs are 
going up, and at the same time the desire for our services is going 
up, because people, once they have been attracted to public trans- 
portation and away from their automobiles even — you saw that late 
last year with gas prices falling, riderships continued to go up on 
public transportetion. So we have an opportunity to keep that rid- 
ership and expand upon it, but the only way we are going to be 
able to do that is invest in that capacity by, you know, improving 
the systems that we do have to increase the level of service that 
we have out there. 

Chairman Dodd. Let me ask you, Howard, on Metro-North, be- 
cause, again, there’s a deficit in New York City. 

Mr. Permut. Right. 

Chairman Dodd. They are talking about cutting back services, 
raising fees. There’s some talk about a 25 percent increase in fees. 

Mr. Permut. Right. 
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Chairman Dodd. It seems to me we are going in exactly the op- 
posite direction. 

Mr. Permut. Yeah, I think — let me speak — I would like to speak 
to that. 

Chairman Dodd. Bring that closer to you, yeah, the microphone. 

Mr. Permut. Yeah, sure. I would like to speak to that as well 
as well talk a little bit on the needs and on the development that 
the other, that Joe and the mayor spoke to. The most immediate 
issue is the issue you just raised, that there is a fundamental fi- 
nancial crisis that is affecting the MTA, which Metro-North is a 
part of, and that crisis has been — it’s, if you will, the perfect storm 
of a couple of different things that have been put together. 

Part of it is is that in the 1990s the decision was made to fund 
the capital investments that were absolutely needed, to fund them 
with debt service and that debt service, the amount of debt service 
that is now needed to pay back those bonds we are now paying that 
back and it’s escalating at a very, very high rate. That requires 
more care. At the same time with the loss — much of the MTA is 
funded by tax revenues that are very sensitive to the economy par- 
ticularly real estate taxes; and with a almost complete collapse of 
the real estate market, those revenues have gone down dramati- 
cally. 

And so what we sit with today is a huge financial hole, because 
the costs have gone up because of debt service, and the revenues 
have gone down, because these nonpassenger revenue subsidies 
have gone down. The revenue from the riders has actually gone up, 
because the ridership on all the MTA systems is at historic levels, 
so we are faced with a true financial crisis. 

You may be aware that the Governor appointed Richard Ravich, 
who is a previous chairman of MTA. He had a commission. The 
commission made an series of recommendations, had a host of pub- 
lic hearings, and those are now and have been under public debate 
in Albany for the better part of four or 5 months; and as we sit 
here today, we are not sure of that outcome. We are still optimistic 
that something, we will get positive some financial support that 
will help us provide the necessary monies, and those monies — 
what’s not always fully understood, it’s not only we are facing serv- 
ice cuts and high fare increases, which I agree, we would agree are 
absolutely what we don’t want to do, and are antithical to what we 
have done at Metro-North. 

We also do not have a steady source of capital funding after this 
year, and one of the successes for Metro-North has been having, in 
the whole MTA, but I will speak to Metro-North, having a stable, 
sufficient fund source so we could invest over time to modernize 
the system. So we’re faced with truly a huge issue that will affect 
the New Haven line. It will affect the rest of Metro-North and the 
higher MTA, which is an operating budget out of balance. It is not 
sustainable even with all these cuts and service increases. There 
would have to be further on increases and cuts as well as no cap- 
ital investment and we all know when — I can tell you that person- 
ally, you know, from being at Metro-North many years, the results 
of no capital investment is what Metro-North inherited, which is a 
system that was collapsing when we took it over in 1983. So it’s 
a road we absolutely don’t want to go down but we’re faced with. 
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And hopefully something will come of it. I remain optimistic that 
we will get a solution. We don’t want to end up down that road, 
because I think that would be a terrible road both for New York 
and for Connecticut, because we do have a partnership here, and 
the two States have to work together. I would just add very briefly 
just two other things. 

Chairman Dodd. Are we talking to you about this? I mean, Joe 
are we involved in this conversation? 

Mr. Marie. Absolutely. In fact, I am going to be in New York this 
afternoon and again tomorrow afternoon meeting with Howard 
talking about these issues. We’re in constant dialog and we need 
to — this is indicative why this is a regional problem and regional 
problems require regional solutions, so we have ongoing dialog. 

Mr. Permut. If I may just quickly, when we talk about — to echo 
what Joe and the mayor said and what you said as well in terms 
of economic benefit of investing in public transport, when you look 
just on the Metro-North system where you look where the invest- 
ments have been made up and down the line, you’ll fine that they 
are almost invariably right next to the train station. So be it Stam- 
ford, be it in what’s being talked about in New Haven, what’s being 
built at State Street. You go to Yonkers, New York, the develop- 
ment, the high-rises next to the station. New Rochelle is the high- 
est apartment buildings in Westchester County, the 50-story build- 
ings they are next to the train station. They were put there be- 
cause people — that’s the access both to and from Manhattan, and 
the lifeline is Metro-North. 

And so we have at least 10 different places where it’s already 
been done. We have a number of places underway where people 
want to develop next to train stations, and I think on the Federal 
side what can be done to support that, be it either legislatively or 
financially, would be a huge benefit. I think that could help struc- 
ture more of these and make this not so — I think the ingredients 
are there, but it’s based on local funding and what developers want 
to do, and I think with a Federal role we could greatly increase and 
expedite those types of developments and the number we have. 

And the last point here, the issue of priorities, I think that we 
have to stay focused on maintaining our system, the basic system. 
They are expensive. There’s no question they are expensive, but the 
alternatives are much more expensive. And even where we sit here 
today in Connecticut, as an example, the catenary in the State of 
Connecticut was built in 1910 so it’s a hundred years old, and we 
are trying to operate the New Haven lines, the biggest rail line in 
the United States. More people ride the New Haven line between 
Amtrak and Metro-North than anywhere else in the country. We 
are operating both high-speed critical Amtrak service, critical com- 
muter service, and we are running on a system that is now a hun- 
dred years old, and so I think we can’t lost sight of the fact that 
there are still significant investments that must be done so we can 
reliably provide the service that we need on the railroad. 

Chairman Dodd. That’s well put, too, and that’s — and by the 
way, I don’t want this hearing to turn into — this is not an anti- 
highway hearing, by the way. It’s obviously critically important as 
well, and we are talking about transit here, but obviously having 
a mix, but there are obviously disadvantages. I mean, the way 
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these formulas work a State or locality gets 80 percent funding if 
a highway is involved. You get 20 percent, 30 percent or 40, in 
some cases, if there’s transit funding. You don’t have to have a 
Ph.D. in economics to understand you’re going to do better by 
building a highway financially than you are if you run a transit 
system and we need to — I want to get us as close to that mode neu- 
tral where States and communities can start making decisions 
based on what their needs are rather than incentivizing it in a way 
that just, you know, guarantees an outcome that might not be the 
wisest at all, in fact, may be counterproductive in terms of what 
you’re tying achieve. Now, I don’t anticipate I am going to win that 
battle this year, but we ought to start down that road and get to 
that point where you have that sort of mode neutral approach so 
that people can start making decisions about these issues. 

And what I find encouraging, too, and I think I talked with some 
of you about this, historically we have seen this as kind of an East 
CoastAVest Coast issue with interest in Chicago, and so forth, 
about it. What I have found among Senate colleagues of mine is 
that some of the greatest concern about transit issues come from 
western States where you have the utmost urbanized State in 
America. It’s always a fun trivia question to ask, what’s the more 
urbanized State in the United States of American and the answer 
is Nevada, which people usually never answer, but you have about 
98 percent of the population live in one county, Clark County, 
around Las Vegas. 

Senator Bob Bennett of Utah is deeply entrenched with transit 
issues in Salt Lake. Richard Shelby, my colleague on the Com- 
mittee, cares about these issues in his communities as well, so this 
issue is getting more attention across the country; not just in the 
highly dense population States but in areas where you have a lot 
of dense population in concentrated areas. So I’m optimistic there 
is a growing constituency for these issues as we try to look forward 
to how we balance the needs back and forth. 

Let me if I can raise, Mr. McHugh, the issue, because you have 
a lot on your plate, obviously, and obviously we’ve got some real 
issues here, and I want to say, by the way, whether it’s in May or 
when we can do this, Joe, to really — we’ll use our office or however 
you want to do this, but we really want to have a very intense and 
close working relationship with you to move forward on these 
issues, because there’s a lot of overlapping that goes on here and 
delay. 

Shoreline East is obviously — I was pleased to hear you talk about 
this. There is a lot of interest in this from New London to Old 
Saybrook and of course this corridor, the tri-city corridor project, 
and I would just like to find how we can cut through a lot of this 
so I can prioritize what the needs may be so that we can start mak- 
ing some requests, and anticipating how we can get to that point 
of getting this up and moving. 

Mr. McHugh. Right. 

Chairman Dodd. So share with me — give me some timeframe 
lines, if you will, on Shoreline East New London to Old Saybrook, 
and tell me how you think we can get this, how quickly we can get 
this tri-city project from New Haven to Springfield up and going. 
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Mr. McHugh. Very well. As I said earlier, the track — the founda- 
tion of a good railroad is good track, and we will have much of our 
track of proven programs done this summer, and we feel then that 
that’s something we can check off as a necessary component to a 
stable and reliable railroad. The next thing we’re going to need to 
do is Joe and his staff and a few at our staff are going to have to 
prioritize what the next steps are going to be, and I think double 
tracking has to be the next step. We have to have a plan 

Chairman Dodd. The rights of way are there. We don’t have to 
acquire land. 

Mr. McHugh. Yeah. Unfortunately, it was torn up 25 years ago, 
so we don’t have to acquire land I think in just about every case. 
We’re going to have to look at where we can begin that process, 
and I think, one, you can get a plan together for double tracking, 
and you ask yourself then and there do you anticipate the elec- 
trification of this, because as you move up the track, you move up 
the tract or down the track, you add your double track, you move 
your signal boxes, and you begin to pour the foundations for your 
pole lines to carry the wire, and I think it’s probably — we have to 
sort this out, but that would probably be the next couple steps 
would be to advance a double track operation, and to advance the 
electrification. Electrification gives you hire speed operation. We 
can operate easily 110. Our diesels really only get up to 110, and 
it takes a while to do that. Electric operations allow you to accel- 
erate faster and decelerate faster so your station stops are short- 
ened, and you can pick up valuable times on the 

Chairman Dodd. What about mag lev approaches, some of the 
more futuristic approaches. 

Mr. McHugh. Well, that is — I mean, what we can get by double 
tracking and adding catenary is going to be infinitesimal in terms 
of cost, and what it cost to build mag lev, and we would see it in 
our lifetime. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah, OK. 

Mr. Marie. Yeah, if I could add to that real briefly. We had a 
good discussion about that this morning, Joe, and it’s Connecticut, 
Amtrak and Massachusetts getting a core group of people together, 
three or four folks, and I think your idea of having a meeting down 
in Washington and kicking it off, and coming up with an invest- 
ment strategy, I think, is sort of the way we’re moving. 

We are going to have the right engineering people in the room, 
the right development people in the room so that we can start mak- 
ing sort of those shared decisions that we need to make on the in- 
vestment strategy. So we hope to be able to do that in the next cou- 
ple of months. We have to finish what’s called a NEPA document, 
an environmental document here in the State, because there is 
going to be some parking and some other things that require us to 
do environmental analysis. That document is going to be completed 
February of next year. 

So it gives us some time to come up with the framework of the 
investment strategy, agreements, work with the Federal Govern- 
ment to see where we can, you know, come up with money to all 
this, and then start making the investment. 

You also mentioned Shoreline East. We are in a very good dialog 
with Amtrak about the work they need to get done, and we do have 
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some work to do with the coastal maritime community as it relates 
to the opening and closing of these bridges. We want to achieve 
consensus with that community to ensure that we don’t impact 
their businesses. So we have some hurdles to overcome in the next 
few months there. We’re hoping to get some semblance of the serv- 
ice extended to New London later this year early 2010, and we’re 
optimistic we are able to do that. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah, let me mention — let me just, Joe, take 
advantage of the gathering here to say let’s plan on maybe in 
May — we’ve got new leadership at the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion as well as the Federal Railroad Administration. We got nomi- 
nees that have been made now and I’ll put together — have you 
come down. We’ll put together some meetings with them right 
away to begin that process. 

Mr. Marie. Sure. 

Chairman Dodd. Let me, if I can, the issue of — it’s been raised 
before and the mayor’s done a great job, in fact I think the num- 
bers are fantastic, the number of people who actually walk, bicycle, 
utilize more traditional modes of transportation than otherwise 
being seen in the city. It’s within raised, and I saw this is true in 
Europe, that there are trains that actually accommodate bicycles. 
They actually make it possible for you to take a bicycle with you. 
I don’t know if we do that at all. Is there any talk about doing that 
so you are actually encouraging people to be able to then utilize an 
alternative means of transportation? 

Mr. Permut. We — let me start at least on the train side. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah. 

Mr. Permut. We’ve just put in a new bicycle policy that will be 
going in effect May 3 to make it easier for people to bring bicycles 
on trains, so that will be in place. We are always balancing two 
things. Our trains — we don’t have enough railcars. The trains are 
crowded, so we’re balancing having enough space versus having bi- 
cycles. So we have to be careful with that. It’s something we’re 
looking at. When the M8s come, the new cars come, we are looking 
at putting in some type of racks for hooks for bicycles to get them 
out of the space where people walk or if, God forbid, when we have 
emergency evacuations, which do happen, we can’t have bicycles 
blocking the way. So we’re doing that. We have had, with mixed 
success in New York, programs to get more bicycle racks at the 
train stations. That’s something we talked to the bicycle commu- 
nity about, and we are always hoping to figure out better ways to 
get more people to bicycle to the train stations. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah. 

Mr. Marie. Senator, we are actually, as part of the our stimulus 
monies in the enhancement side actually investing a quite a bit in 
our bikeways and pedestrian walkways to improve conductivity to 
our stations. We need to do more at our stations to be able to give 
bikes the opportunity to park there, have people park their bikes 
there. 

As Howard mentioned, equipping the M8s, the M8 fleet, the new 
fleet coming in, with bike racks makes a lot of sense. It’s not just 
Connecticut or New York that has the issue of this balance be- 
tween allowing bikes at all times. You know, just about every new 
system that’s opened up in the last — even a new commuter system 
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or light rail system that’s opened up in the last 20 years has fought 
this sort of the battle between allowing bikes during rush hour or 
the rush hours, as they are now, and having enough space on the 
train. 

So typically policies around the Nation have reflected that not al- 
lowing bikes during this sort of peak of peak rush hours, but allow- 
ing them off peak. So that’s those are the types of things we are 
exploring now with Metro-North. 

Chairman Dodd. It almost seems to be counterintuitive. It seems 
that the time you want people during the rush hour so they are uti- 
lizing the alternative means of transportation. 

Mr. Marie. Yeah. 

Mr. DeStefano. So we expect next year to have bike stations 
where you can rent bikes at about five locations around the city. 
Washington is doing it, Velebs from Paris type of deal. So we think 
that’s a good way to complement — one of the stations would be at 
Union Station. And the way transit systems can support that it can 
be one of the sponsors of that, right, Joe? 

Mr. Kilcoyne. And we do have bike racks on all of our buses, 
and they are all well used; and when we opened up the intermodal 
terminal in downtown Bridgeport, the bike racks we put there were 
almost immediately filled up so, you know, we can put another bike 
rack out there now. 

Chairman Dodd. John, do you have — Ron was talking about in- 
centives as well, and I wonder if you have any thoughts on the 
incentivizing investments at the local or State level as well in this 
area. 

Mr. DeStefano. You know, look. Local zoning in this State is in- 
sane because of the way we do it and it’s just — it is counter- 
productive and, most frankly, the thing that could be done is when 
you send your money, when Congress sends its money, it insists we 
have plans of development that support corridor developments. I go 
back to it. The point is exactly correct that everyone’s made up 
here, does increase value along the line, and it also has to do with 
development. 

So for instance, the Federal government owns a lot of property 
around these train stations. Give you an example. Brewery Street 
Post Office here in New Haven. It’s an outmoded asset, and it 
would be a shame if ConnDOT used it, for instance, for parking for 

its employees rather than build a parking garage rather so 1 

mean, you know, you can come up with a plan where you can see 
it would be good to help get funding for a parking garage for the 
rail yard, and we’ve got this incredible asset of land overlooking the 
harbor at the intersection of 1-95 and the rail service, and it’s just 
smart land use. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah. Those are good suggestions. Let me ask 
in general do you have any questions at all you want to raise? 
Mitch, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Warren. No. I think if you want to talk about how we can 
specifically incentivize, follow-up with the mayor’s point about 
incentivizing transportation-oriented development. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, that was sort of the question of just 
incentivizing things you’ve done, actually, John, in town, and that 
is incentivizing by developing, at the local level, the bikeways and 
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so forth, encouraging people to utilize alternative means of trans- 
portation within the community itself, and I think that’s very im- 
portant. It compliments what we’re trying to do, so it isn’t a ques- 
tion of Federal dollars, but it can occur locally. I thank all of you, 
and we can spend all day with just this paneling, but we have a 
second panel I want to hear from as well on some of these issues. 

We’ll stay in close touch with you and I’m very interesting ideas. 
Ron, you made some very good suggestions as well, and I’m going 
to want to prioritize. We’re not going to have — it’s going to be a 
battle already because of the deficits. I’ve mentioned in the High- 
way Trust Fund, and the historic battles between highway and 
transit, and obviously there are needs in a lot of areas, but I really 
look forward to this being an opportunity to break some new 
ground, and that’s why I want to call it the authorization not the 
reauthorization. 

I mean, again, if we are relying just on gasoline tax revenues and 
States that have more gasoline tax revenues get more dollars, you 
just again have the self-fulfilling prophecy as to where all this ends 
up, and at a time where we’re trying to move away from one alter- 
native and I, again, as I mentioned in my remarks, in 1950s the 
interstate highway system did a remarkable job of increasing eco- 
nomic development in the country and without it, I don’t know — 
we would be a shadow of ourselves economically. 

But I think we’ve arrived at a time when we need to recognize, 
as well, how important the role of transit can play in exactly the 
way the highway system did 50 years ago. In fact, if we don’t do 
that, I think we leave ourselves — just to get the hours lost with 
people sitting in traffic, the amount of gasoline being used and fuel 
oil, the carbon footprint, all of the issues that people raise inde- 
pendently; and one of the reasons I suggested that they form in the 
White House a task force on sustainable development with the Sec- 
retaries of Housing, Transportation, Energy and Environment to be 
the core of it, and I’m going to have a hearing in fact with all four 
of those secretaries to come and talk specifically with how they 
interrelate with each other. 

In the past it’s been a stovepipe approach where each depart- 
ment sort of deals with its own issues without thinking about the 
impact on the others, and so to get a real coordinated effort — and 
to the credit of the Secretary of Housing, he and Ray LaHood have 
actually formed a dual task force with Housing and Transportation, 
going to your point, John, about sustainable development and land 
use as we move forward. So we look forward to working with you 
very closely on all of this and I, again, thank you immensely for 
coming to spend the time and share some thoughts with us. 

Mr. Kilcoyne. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. We’ll move to our second panel as 
our first panel leaves, and I’ll ask them to join us at the table here. 
First witness is Jim Butler, who is the Executive Director of the 
Southeastern Connecticut Council of Governments for the past 10 
and a half years, and part of that he was employed with the Town 
of Groton as Director of Planning for 11 years. 

Then we’ll going to hear from Karen Burnaska, who is the coordi- 
nator for Transit for Connecticut, a coalition of statewide organiza- 
tions dedicated to improving awareness of the benefits of increased 
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bus transit, advocating increased use of bus services, also a mem- 
ber of Connecticut’s Transportation Strategy Board and cochair of 
the Coastal Corridor Transportation Investment area. 

The third witness is Phil Madonna, who is the financial secretary 
of the Amalgamated Transit Union Local 281. Prior to his employ- 
ment with the ATU, Mr. Madonna worked for CT Transit as a 
maintenance technician for 26 years. 

And last, we’ll hear from Eric Brown, who is the associate coun- 
sel at the Connecticut CBIA, Connecticut Business and Industry 
Association. His primary responsibilities involve developing policy 
positions on environmental, transportation and land use issues for 
CBIA, so we welcome Mr. Brown, and thank you as well, thank 
you, all of you, for joining us here this morning and I hope I 
haven’t overstayed — we are trying to move along, and not have peo- 
ple — as I said, we can spend all the time just with one panel or the 
other. So I am very grateful for all four of you to provide some 
background and ideas as we go forward with a major, I hope a 
major transit effort as part of the Surface Transportation Bill. So 
we’ll begin, I think, with you, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butler. Good morning. Senator. 

Chairman Dodd. Good morning. 

Mr. Butler. Nice to see you again. 

Chairman Dodd. Bring those microphones closer. Again, people 
are having a hard time hearing in the back. Nice to see you again. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES S. BUTLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 

Mr. Butler. The Southeastern Connecticut Council of Govern- 
ments for which I work represents 20 municipal in the southeast 
corner of the State where the region’s metropolitan planning orga- 
nization, which under Federal Surface Transportation law, makes 
us responsible for transportation improvements within our region. 
Thank you for convening this hearing in Connecticut, and for hav- 
ing me to participate a witness. 

I have been ask by your staff to provide prospective on a number 
of mass transportation issues facing our region. While our region 
is particularly well served by highways, southeastern Connecticut 
and somewhat transit poor. That this is the case as a function of 
history, geography, and our population density. However, times are 
changing, and over the past 20 years there has been an increasing 
demand for more transit service to, from and within southeastern 
Connecticut as two of the world’s largest gaming facilities were 
constructed, new shopping centers and subdivisions built, roads be- 
came congested, and fuel prices began to increase. 

Traffic on some of the region’s major State highways is increased 
by as much as 150 percent depending upon the highway’s location, 
and in certain times of day or in a particular season a significant 
number of our region’s roads are congested to the point that the 
amounts of traffic they carry exceed the capacity of the road. All 
this means that the region needs more transit; and while southeast 
area transit, our region’s bus provider, capably serves it is nine 
member towns, it is a small system with low service levels that pri- 
marily serve the region’s transit-dependent population, and is not 
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considered a viable option by those who still can afford to travel by 
private automobile. 

Both casinos do offer privately operated transit alternatives to 
their patrons, but they still attract thousands of visitors daily who 
travel to the region by automobile at all hours of the day and night. 
The southeastern Connecticut region has long been blessed by the 
location of a number of transportation providers in proximity to one 
another in New London. We have called this confluence of modes 
the region’s intermodal transportation center where high-speed, 
conventional, rail, ferry service to Block Island, Long Island and 
Fisher’s Island, long haul, bus, taxi service and public and private 
parking services all serve the traveling public. However, the trans- 
portation services are all independently opened and operated, so 
there is little coordination between them that could make this a 
world class transportation center. 

Recognizing this fact, the Council of Governments and the Con- 
necticut Department of Transportation initiated a study last year 
that is about halfway complete. They will identify physical and 
operational improvements to tie all these modes of travel together 
making it more convenient and safer for passengers as well as rec- 
ommend transit-oriented development opportunities. To compound 
the fragmented nature these transportation services in New Lon- 
don, Union Station, a historic and architecturally significant rail- 
road station, around which all the modes are located, is privately 
owned, the only privately owned station along the shoreline rail 
corridor in Connecticut. 

This is a problem, because while the current owners of the Union 
Station may wish to see the building remain a transportation cen- 
ter, they need to have the building generate revenue to pay for cap- 
ital investments and their ongoing operating cost. The Council of 
Governments has had discussions with ConnDOT, and continues to 
intend to do so about the State of Connecticut either owning or cre- 
ating some kind of public/private partnership that will guarantee 
that this beautiful building remain a transportation center for 
many years to come. 

I was very glad to hear you note in your remarks and ask ques- 
tions of Commissioner Marie and others about Shoreline East. 
Shoreline East currently operates limited service beyond Old 
Saybrook to New London. Although I live in New London, about 
two miles away from the train station, I bicycled there this morn- 
ing, I had to drive to Old Saybrook, leave my car there to take the 
Shoreline East train to here in New Haven. 

Earlier this year, at the region’s urging, ConnDOT successfully 
convinced Amtrak to allow Shoreline East fares on some Amtrak 
trains if a multi-ride ticket is purchased. While this is a start, the 
region is hopeful that ConnDOT will very soon implement the, 
solve the impediments to bring you more commuter trains to and 
from New London. 

In an editorial in the Day newspaper this past Sunday, 
ConnDOT Commissioner Marie was commended for his efforts to- 
ward this end and the region is grateful. But the region will con- 
tinue to urge the State of Connecticut to reach an agreement with 
the marine interests concerning the requisite bridge closings and 
negotiate with Amtrak, the owner of the rail line, concerning the 
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upgrades required to accommodate additional trains on this stretch 
of track. The southeastern Connecticut region needs, deserves and 
warrants train service commensurate with it with Metro-North 
service that ConnDOT provides for the southwest corner of the 
State, because region’s tourism base is vital to the health of the 
State’s economy. 

In 2005 our Council of Governments completed a study, which we 
called Intermodal Connection Study Southeast, fancy name for a 
proposed tourist transit system. This study developed a business 
plan for a high quality, dependable, seamless bus-based transpor- 
tation system linking rail, ferry and buses to the region’s major 
tourist centers. A market analysis and the interpreted results of 
visitor surveys conducted during the course of this study, projected 
that enough visitors would use the system to make the investment 
in the system pay for itself. 

The study concluded that more people would visit region, the 
length of stay would increase, and people would visit more attrac- 
tions if these linkages were better. A ridership of between 1.7 to 
3 and a half million people annually was forecast. Because a major 
beneficiaries of the system, the casinos and the other major tourist 
attractions in Mystic, could not easily be convinced to pay for the 
system’s $30 million startup capital costs and annual operating 
costs of around $7 to $8 million. The study recommended that con- 
duct of a 2-year pilot demonstration project to show the potential 
funders of the system that it would be successful. This pilot project 
would cost $12 million dollars over 2 years in 2005 dollars. 

The Council of Governments remains convinced that the pro- 
posed tourist transit system would be well used and contribute sig- 
nificantly to improving our region’s transportation system. To date 
we have been unsuccessful in identifying the full $12 million need- 
ed for ConnDOT to pilot the system. 

How would we improve the transportation system in south- 
eastern Connecticut? Based on my previous comments, it should be 
clear that our region is very desirous of increased transit service 
in southeastern Connecticut. Our Council of Governments and the 
region’s bus transit provider SEAT are now having discussions 
about how to expand service beyond the nine member towns that 
constitute SEAT. It is hoped that our study of the region’s inter- 
modal transportation center in New London will result in improve- 
ments that will allow even more passengers to travel into, out of, 
and through the region safely and efficiently. 

The full extension of Shoreline East in southeastern Connecticut 
will provide travelers to and from the region, an alternative to an 
increasingly congested 1-95. And if the tourist transit pilot system 
project could be funded, we are convinced that those private busi- 
nesses that would benefit from its operation would step up to the 
plate and pay for it similar to what L.L. Bean does up in Maine. 
But all of these transit improvements cost money; more money 
than the State of Connecticut can apply to just one of its 15 re- 
gions. 

So I guess the bottom line is the best that we can do is continue 
to plan, advocate, and provide support for the region’s needs all the 
while being patient until such time as funding does become avail- 
able to create a better and more transit-oriented transportation 
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system in southeastern Connecticut. Thank you again for this op- 
portunity, Senator. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very, very much, and I said that we 
want to help in any way we can on the Shoreline East and when 
you get to the point of — because the marine interests are not insig- 
nificant and obviously it is a major part of our economy as well, 
and so we want to work with them very carefully, particularly dur- 
ing their peak seasons. It’s important to them. So let us know what 
we can do as well to help coordinate that effort 

Mr. Butler. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Dodd. so we can move through that. We appre- 

ciate you being here. And I remember having been involved years 
ago, we almost lost that train station in New London. It was a very 
close vote, more than 25 years ago, to actually tear at that building 
down, which would have been a great loss, an architectural gem, 
and by a very narrow vote, I forget the exact vote, of the City 
Council, they decided to keep the building, and as a result, we have 
a fabulous piece of architecture in New London. Almost it’s — it’s 
kind of almost a defining piece of architecture for New London in 
many ways, so let us know if we can be of help to you as well. 

Karen, thank you very much for joining us. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN BURNASKA, COORDINATOR, TRANSIT 
FOR CONNECTICUT 

Ms. Burnaska. Thank you. It’s my pleasure, and as Ron men- 
tioned, I am the coordinator of Transit for Connecticut, which is a 
statewide coalition of environmental, business, social service, plan- 
ning, transportation organizations dedicated to increasing aware- 
ness of the benefits of bus transit and advocating increased funding 
for bus transit; and on behalf of the coalition, I thank you for invit- 
ing me to testify today. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you for being here. Speak up, too, 
Karen, if you can, so the people can hear you in the back. 

Ms. Burnaska. OK. I am going to use an analogy that I took 
from a gentleman in Norwalk that Connecticut’s transportation 
system is like a three-legged stool. The three legs are roads, rail, 
and bus. All three are needed for a balanced system and all three 
are in interconnected. On behalf of Transit for Connecticut, and 
with the support of One Region Fund, we completed the Bus Needs 
Analysis Study in 2007. That study detailed the benefits of the bus 
transit and also proposed an investment plan that would increase 
bus transit usage in Connecticut by 80 percent. 

This study gave various ways to increase bus transit service, in- 
crease hours of frequency, increase express bus service, increase 
interregional service, paratransit and demand response service, 
and also increase the connections with rail stations; and as I think 
you mentioned before, people need to be able to get to the train sta- 
tion, and when they get to the train station, they need to be able 
to get where they’re going, and this is a big concern especially 
when it comes to parking. 

The 2008 study also detailed the many varied benefits of transit, 
and there are many benefits. The economic benefits. Transit pro- 
vides access to jobs and a larger labor pool for employers to choose, 
and this is very important especially when looking at first time 
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entry level positions and in the very congested conditions in south- 
west Connecticut. 

Better bus connections enhance the State’s investment and the 
Federal investment in rail and multi-modal systems. There are sig- 
nificant financial savings for households who choose transit over a 
private automobile, and studies show that every dollar invested in 
transit yields $3 in economic benefits. There’s also numerous envi- 
ronmental benefits. 

Increased bus transit reduces highway congestion. It decreases 
fuel consumptions, and it fights global warming pollution. It also 
reduces toxic diesel soot through clean vehicle technology, and it 
supports responsible growth around stronger transit centers and it 
fights sprawl. And as an added benefit to all of that, transit helps 
people of all ages. It increases mobility and choice for existing and 
new bus customers, nondrivers, the elderly and the disabled. It in- 
creases opportunities for better jobs as well as access to more med- 
ical, education, recreational and other specialized services. Bus 
transit/paratransit service, can reduce healthcare costs as seniors 
are able to age in place and remain in their homes. 

During this difficult financial time public transit is needed more 
than ever. Using transit provides direct savings to residents of the 
State. Individuals can save money by using public transportation 
instead of a private automobile. According to APTA, the American 
Public Transportation Association, households can save up to 
$8,700 annually by switching to public transportation. Employers 
who offer free parking could save more than 750 per parking space 
if it’s no longer required, and people don’t have to drive to work. 

According to Governor Roll’s budget summary for 2003 to 2005, 
for each elderly individual that can age at home instead of a nurs- 
ing home because of the mobility and access to healthcare fur- 
nished by public transit, the State of Connecticut saves 3,500 to 
$4,000 per month. In addition, congestion costs commuters in Con- 
necticut’s urban areas between $340 and $590 per traveler in 2005, 
and that number represents additional fuel costs and the extra 
costs of travel time. 

In addition, lower levels of traffic may allow the State to save 
money through less expenditure related to road repair and mainte- 
nance as well as enforcement of traffic laws, and society as a whole 
benefits from lower levels of pollution and greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. A figure that we commonly use is a medium size car with 
an average mileage of 21 miles per gallon driven 10,000 miles a 
year produces five and a half tons of carbon dioxide emissions a 
year. 

In order to achieve the benefits of increased bus transit, an in- 
vestment of capital and operating funds is needed. To achieve an 
80 percent increase in bus ridership. Transit for Connecticut rec- 
ommends, and this is as Ron Kilcoyne had previously said, $215 
million in capital expenditure and an increase of $63 million in op- 
erating funds. While capital funds are needed to purchase rolling 
stock, improve facilities and shelters, upgrade communication sys- 
tems and fare boxes, operating funds are critical to putting vehicles 
on the road and providing necessary service. A dedicated, reliable 
funding source is needed for all transportation projects if Con- 
necticut is to achieve a 21st century transportation system and 
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move forward, and assure that all three legs of our stool provide 
the necessary mobility for residents. 

I just would like to comment. This is not in the testimony, writ- 
ten testimony. What Mayor DeStefano had said is there really is 
a need to — although there is funding needed, and it always comes 
down to the money, funding is necessary, both operating and cap- 
ital, so that the State can plan how it will prioritize its expendi- 
tures. They do need to look, as he said, at transportation corridors, 
see what growth they want, the State, what is best for the State 
in those particular corridors, determine the transportation invest- 
ment needed, how much it will cost, and then be able to prioritize. 
But I look forward to continuing this discussion, and I thank you 
very much for your time and consideration. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you, Karen, very, very much. Phil, we 
welcome you. It’s nice to have you with us. 

Mr. Madonna. Same here. 

Chairman Dodd. If you can speak into that microphone, too, 
Phil, I would appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP MADONNA, JR., CHAIRMAN, ATU 

CONNECTICUT STATE LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE BOARD 

Mr. Madonna. OK. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the 
opportunity to testify on behalf of the Amalgamated Transit Union. 
The ATU represents more than 2,000 workers in 11 cities across 
the State of Connecticut. Given the financial crisis facing transit 
systems used by Connecticut residents as well as others across the 
Nation, I would like to focus my remarks on funding issues and 
would respectfully request that my entire written testimony as well 
as the ATU’s comprehensive transit reauthorization proposal enti- 
tled We Can Get There From Here, be made a part of the record. 

Chairman Dodd. It will be made part of the record. All of your 
documentation, I think, will be helpful. 

Mr. Madonna. Thank you. Record high gas prices in 2008 caused 
millions of people to try public transit, and despite the recent drop 
in the price of the oil, many transit system continue to report ca- 
pacity issues. Yet ironically, at a time when Americans are leaving 
their cars at home like never before, transit systems are being 
forced to implement painful service cuts and fare increases and lay- 
off workers because of shortages in State and local revenues. 

In our testimony we cite all the reasons why Federal operating 
assistance is needed to help transit systems stay afloat during 
times like these. Yet ATU is aware of a long history of transit oper- 
ating assistance and the ideological battles that have gone on in 
Congress for many years over this issue. Let’s leave all that aside 
for now. Instead, let’s talk about impact of steep fare increases and 
deep service cuts on working families across the Nation. Let’s talk 
about how much of a burden it is for a person with disabilities who 
is already making far less than an able-bodied person to deal with 
his or her paratransit trip more than doubling in cost. 

Fare increases are having a devastating effect on working fami- 
lies. Between the increased price of food, healthcare, energy ex- 
pense and other everyday necessities, middle class families are get- 
ting squeezed like never before, and as if the fare increases are not 
enough, the service cuts may actually be worse. Generally when 
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routes get cut, transit systems tend to look toward those with low 
ridership, early morning, late night, and weekend service. People 
who work nontraditional hours who have no other means of trans- 
portation are disproportionately affected. A single mom who now 
gets her kids up at 4:30 in the morning to catch two buses in time 
to get her children to daycare and then herself to work cannot be 
expected to wait an additional hour for a transfer bus to arrive 
standing in the freezing cold with two kids in tow, but that’s ex- 
actly what is happening out there. Our drivers nationwide have 
seen it firsthand. I hope the Members of the Committee can see 
how ridiculous the current situation is. State and local tax reve- 
nues are weighed down, wildly fluctuating fuel prices and insur- 
ance costs are busting transit agencies budgets. 

Even if the Federal Government gave Connecticut Transit the 
money to double the size of its existing fleet, it would probably 
have to keep a good portion of those buses in the garage. Transit 
systems simply do not have the operating money to run their cur- 
rent fleets. As a result, we are cutting service at a time when peo- 
ple are turning to transit in record numbers. 

The ATU supports giving local transit systems the opportunity to 
use their ETA funds for operating purposes. At the minimum, we 
recommend that the Committee consider allowing fuel and energy 
costs to be classified as capital expenses. Of course, there is more 
than one way to generate more operating assistance for transit 
agencies. One way, as we already discussed, is to change the Fed- 
eral rules. Another is to encourage States and local communities, 
which bear the bulk of the responsibility for funding transit oper- 
ations, to invest more. 

We hope the Committee will give strong consideration to the 
ATU draft bill that would create a flexible incentive grant program 
within ETA. Under this bill if a State increases its level of spend- 
ing on public transportation, then it would receive bonus surface 
transportation funds. States like Connecticut that are already in- 
vesting in transit would do very well under this program, and other 
States that are simply building new roads would be encouraged to 
change their ways. We think this approach is an excellent incentive 
for States and local governments to increase their level of transit 
operating expenses so that we can put more service on the streets 
and stop the senseless service cuts, fare increases and layoffs. 
Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Good testimony. Appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Madonna. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Mr. Brown, welcome to the Committee. Nice to 
have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC J. BROWN, ASSOCIATE COUNSEL, 
CONNECTICUT BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. We appreciate your holding 
this hearing and inviting us to be a part of discussions today. What 
I would like to do in our brief time is give you some context of our 
involvement in the issue, and share our perspective on where Con- 
necticut is at this point in addressing its challenges, discuss a little 
about the nature and cost of congestion from our perspective, and 
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some of our views on the solutions, and also just comment briefly 
on the primary challenges we see going forward. 

CBI and its member companies have long recognized the impor- 
tance of a safe and efficient transportation system, and we have 
worked with State officials and the legislature over many years to 
achieve that goal. However, it was in 1999 that our organization 
significantly elevated the priority of transportation following a 
meeting of our board of the directors with Michael Galice, who had 
just finished an incentive study of Connecticut’s transportation 
challenges and the economic peril that our State faced as a result 
of those challenges. 

The report prepared for the Connecticut Regional Institute of the 
21st Century concluded dire economic consequences for our State 
if actions were not taken to address traffic congestion, and to more 
seamlessly integrate our transportation system with regional, na- 
tional, international corridors of commerce. Over the next several 
years CBI worked with the legislature and the Covernor to inten- 
sify the focus on identifying, prioritizing, funding and imple- 
menting policies and projects to improve our transportation system. 

In 2000, the legislature created the Transportation Strategy 
Board as an instrument to insert more strategic economic thinking 
into our State’s transportation planning. In subsequent years the 
legislature and the Covernor allocated and approved several hun- 
dred of millions of dollars for transportation investments. These 
were important and helpful measures that have begun to improve 
Connecticut, and move it in a better direction. However, significant 
challenges do remain. 

In the mid 2000s the failed 1-84 construction project along Wa- 
terbury/Cheshire corridor brought a higher degree of public scru- 
tiny upon the operations of Connecticut’s DOT. In 2007 Covernor 
Rell created a special commission to look broadly at the operations 
of DOT, and make recommendations for improving the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the agency. The commission produced an out- 
standing report, among other things, looked at what measures 
other State transportation departments had taken to improve their 
operations. The commission’s report was presented to the legisla- 
ture in February, 2008, and provides an excellent blueprint for 
going forward. 

One of the major recommendations of the report was to make 
intermodal travel a high strategic priority. The importance of that 
recommendation is supported by data from the latest report of key 
mobility measures from the Texas Transportation Institute’s 2007 
Urban Mobility Report, perhaps the Nation’s most comprehensive 
comparative report regularly published on traffic congestion nation- 
wide. According to the report road travelers, not just those trav- 
eling at peak hours in the Bridgeport/Stamford areas, averaged 31 
hours of delay each year, and that that number was increasing at 
a “much faster rate” than similar Metropolitan areas around the 
country. 

In Hartford and New Haven areas the number dropped to 19 
hours of delay each year with “much slower growth” in other areas, 
and I think this speaks a little bit to your point about striving for 
modal neutrality where there’s no sort of predestined way to go and 
certain areas of the country or, in our case, the State might want 
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to focus resources on one mode more than another hut there’s no, 
as you said, predestined outcome. 

The costs associated with these delays are obviously substantial. 
The report estimates a $78 billion annual drain on the national 
economy. Connecticut undoubtedly contributes hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year to that figure. The causes for congestion and 
its adverse impacts on the economy and environment are multiple 
and can vary in different locations. Similarly, there’s no one silver 
bullet to solve congestion problems. 

Unquestionably improving mass transit is one piece of the solu- 
tion and Connecticut is clearly moving forward in that area. Obvi- 
ously as with most other strategies for reducing congestion, there 
are significant costs associated with large scale transit projects. In 
addition to infrastructure and other capital costs, substantial State 
subsidies will likely be needed to support these projects once com- 
pleted. CBIA supports expanding mass transit where it makes 
sense and makes the most sense to do so. 

Individual corridors and options must be carefully studied from 
a cost benefit prospective to ensure limited but substantial trans- 
portation dollars go to those projects that provide the greatest eco- 
nomic and social benefits. Additionally, we cannot become so fo- 
cused on transit that we short shrift our highway and bridge needs. 
In addition to the sobering statistic provided earlier by Commis- 
sioner Marie, a recent statewide survey of Connecticut businesses 
found that about 70 percent of the respondents said that the most 
positive impact State transportation officials could have on helping 
their businesses would be improving the condition of existing roads, 
highways and bridges or expanding highway and road capacity. Ex- 
panding mass transit options garnered a 13 percent response. 

Going forward, Connecticut needs to closely examine the degree 
to which State funding will be needed to accomplish the goal of cre- 
ating and maintaining a first class integrated multi-modal trans- 
portation system in Connecticut, and we will have to make tough 
decisions about the sources of that funding including exploring op- 
portunities for public/private partnerships. We need to do a better 
job of refocussing our transportation planning from an interstate 
regional perspective and more appropriately balance those prior- 
ities with project lists created by multiple regional bodies within 
Connecticut that are appropriately but more narrowly focused on 
their local transportation needs. We need to rebuild the trust of our 
citizens that money raised for transportation projects will be spent 
on transportation projects, and that those projects will be of the 
highest priority, and will be implemented in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

Under the outstanding leadership of Connecticut DOT Commis- 
sioner Joseph Marie, we are equally impressed with all our deal- 
ings with him so far. Working with the Governor, the General As- 
sembly, our Congressional delegation, and a variety of other re- 
gional, national transportation entities, Connecticut is moving in 
the right direction, and we are optimistic that the State can one 
day be the envy of most or even all other States with respect to 
our transportation system. We look forward to working with them 
and the many other transportation stakeholders to help realize 
that vision. Again, thank you very much for this opportunity 
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Chairman Dodd. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. to provide testimony and your leadership and 

support of this matter. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, let me just pick up on your last point, and 
I agree with you here where, you know, where there are counties 
in other States of the country that are larger geographically than 
our State. San Diego County is larger than Connecticut physically, 
not to mention the population is substantially more than we have, 
and we are located where we are with all of these potential arteries 
around for us to take advantage of the situation. So in many ways 
we have a wonderful opportunity right before us here to connect in 
a way that provides alternative modes of transportation for people, 
moving goods, services, as well as people and, I think, give us a 
chance to become sort of a model while other States could do or 
other regions of the country could do, and many of them are mov- 
ing in the direction. 

I had a conversation with my Senate colleague from Texas, Kay 
Bailey Hutchinson, recently, and she was tallong about this great 
interest she has in this, a light or high speed rail system between 
Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio with stops in Austin, that tri- 
angle, in a sense what a difference that could make and go to the 
point of sustainable development or land use development as well 
where then you’d be talking about a concentration of development 
occurring within that triangle as a result of building a mode sys- 
tem to allow people to be able to move between those major cities 
without having to rely on major highway construction as well. 

So there are a lot of people out there in places that we don’t nor- 
mally associate with transit that are, in a sense, thinking very, 
very progressively and very, very future oriented in terms of their 
needs. 

Let me ask, if I can, and in fact, Mr. Brown made a point about 
regional cooperation. In 1958 or 1959, some 50 years ago, Con- 
necticut moved away from county government to city and town gov- 
ernment, so we have 169 cities and towns in the State. We still 
have eight counties, but their political structure there’s regional 
school districts and there’s obviously some other areas we deal with 
regionally. We really don’t — Regionalism has not been a major 
focus of our attention, and obviously that’s important, and you 
mentioned that very specifically, Jim, in your conversation in talk- 
ing to us hear about a regional approach, and we have a tendency 
to think of transit issues as being sort of a Fairfield County issue 
in Connecticut because of our proximity to New York, obviously, 
and that’s an obvious need, and so getting people — and a lot of con- 
gestion, obviously, on the roads as well. 

How can we better promote regionalism in this subject matter? 
Is this an area that invites the kind of cooperation between com- 
munities that we haven’t otherwise seen in other areas. 

Mr. Butler. Senator, if I might, I don’t think we need to invite 
it anymore, I think it’s insisting on being in the house with us, if 
you will. I think our towns and cities are recognizing they need to 
work together. In fact. Regions need to work together. We have a 
very close partnership, as you can imagine, with the Connecticut 
Department of Transportation, because the financial straits we are 
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all in demand that we work together now more than ever to see 
regional solutions happen. 

I mentioned our Regional Intermodal Transportation Center 
Study. The First Selectman of the Town of Bozrah said, “I know 
that’s down in New London and that’s 20 miles from my town hall, 
but this is critical for our region” so they get it. I think our chief 
elected officials get it. Our taxpayers, our citizens, our traveling 
public understand that we need to work together and transit and 
regionalism goes hand in hand, in my opinion. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, the fact you have — just with the South- 
eastern Connecticut Council of Governments, the fact that we are 
having these regional Council of Governments, I think, just speaks 
to that issue as well and chambers now, as well. There are commu- 
nities that have their own chambers. There are more and more of 
them are region chambers as well, you’re seeing that, so there — the 
incentives in the business community are there as well. 

Mr. Brown. There are certainly. Senator, but I would mention 
that while I think you comment regionalism has gotten kind of 
short shrifted, this year at the legislature up in Hartford it’s a very 
high priority issue. There was, as you may know, a smart growth 
work group that went on over the last year, very broad cross-sec- 
tion of stakeholders, and there is very strong consensus that legis- 
lation is needed this year, and there are several bills out there that 
will incentivize regionalism within the State. So I think it is get- 
ting good attention this year. 

Chairman Dodd. That’s good. Well, one of the things we discov- 
ered, I think a lot of communities are discovering the affordable 
housing, for instance; that they are discovering that people who 
would be or people who want to work in the trades and so forth 
that every community needs are finding it harder and harder to af- 
ford to live in communities, and also they discovered that car- 
penters and the plumbers and the roofers and other people that 
can sustain and maintain a community and its needs, no longer 
can afford to live in these communities. 

We have the highest rate of young people exiting our State of 
any State in the country because of cost, and so all of these issues 
really, I think, are causing people to think anew about housing 
needs, job creation in the future, so it speaks to it in many, many 
ways. In getting people off the roads, Karen, you spent a lot of time 
on all of these issues, and I think as someone pointed out earlier, 
even as gas prices dropped, this may have been Joe Marie men- 
tioned this, I think, that even as gas prices came down — I think we 
all accepted the notion last summer, when the gas prices went to 
$4.50 or so a gallon, that people had no choice but to opt for a tran- 
sit option given the impact financially on them. But even as those 
prices came down, ridership was maintained; that people didn’t re- 
vert back to their own automobile. They now discovered that it 
wasn’t, this wasn’t a burden; that it was actually pleasant. It was 
fast. They were able to engage in other activities that they nor- 
mally wouldn’t be able to do if they were alone in their automobile. 
So it became sort of an attractive idea. 

But what do we need to do, now that gas prices are down again, 
but obviously it can go back up again very quickly, how do we en- 
courage more public use of transit? How do we get people to be 
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willing to try this in the absence of the kind of economic incentive 
we saw last summer? 

Ms. Burnaska. In order to get people to use transit, it has to be 
convenient, reliable, and safe. It has to get people to where they 
want to go, when they want to be there, and that means increasing 
the service I think the transit districts in the State, and CT Tran- 
sit, have been very good at even with not having increased oper- 
ational funds. They look at where the need is, and they move their 
routes around to try to meet the new demands of the workforce. 

And as I believe one of the speakers mentioned earlier, we don’t 
have people who just work 9 to 5 Monday through Friday anymore. 
We have people working at night, and working on weekends, and 
those are the people we have to also service. But in order to in- 
crease service and I do believe you’re right, when the gas prices 
went up, some people who might never have thought to get on a 
bus before have used it, and some of the commuter shuttles and 
the express bus routes into Hartford, where most have even seen 
more than a 5 percent increase — have seen a huge increase in rid- 
ership — and I think when people do get on them, if they can get 
them where they want to go and when they want to go there and 
they are reliable, people will use them. 

In many cases they are not as convenient as an automobile, but 
they do save them money over gas, insurance, parking. I do believe 
you need to improve and increase the frequency of the service in 
order to get more people to use it. 

Chairman Dodd. You know, Mr. Brown, I spent part of this past 
week, I was at Pratt & Whitney, the news up there about the F- 
22. I was at Sikorsky yesterday. These are now places where Elec- 
tric Boat in Groton, but at Sikorsky and Pratt & Whitney there’s 
a lot of employment. In fact, we have some relatively good news 
about it looks like things may be fairly stable for them for at least 
the next several years because of the announcements on defense 
work, but very crowded parking lots in these facilities, and I’m 
wondering if any thought has been given, by some of our larger pri- 
vate employers, about providing kind of bus, bus services coming 
out of the commuter parking lots and so forth. There’s a way of — 
is that a cost factor? 

I was just looking at just the amount of land used just to accom- 
modate the parking vehicles of employees and there, by the way. 
I’m thinking your point, the three shifts, there at Sikorsky they 
have three very active shifts going. So the idea of, obviously, a 
third shift gets, raises all sorts of complicated issues in terms of 
transit questions. But I wonder if there’s been any thought or any 
discussion, I was wondering whether anyone looked at the econom- 
ics of that from a business perspective as to whether or not pro- 
viding their own private means of transit for employees has any 
benefit to the business involved. 

Mr. Brown. Right. Well, I know, for example, again, back in 
Fairfield County, some businesses have initiated their own service 
to connect their company with mass transit modes, train stations 
and so forth. There were some tax incentives available for doing 
that. I believe they went away, and I don’t think they’ve returned. 
So, I mean, obviously that’s — and it’s a tough time to be doing that. 
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but there has been strong interest in that in terms of connecting 
modes of mass transit. 

In terms of, you know, the place up in Windsor or something 
where you’re, you know, trying to more go out into the neighbor- 
hoods and pick up people in their neighborhoods, I don’t know em- 
pirically if any studies have been going on that. My sense is I think 
our data shows that, you know, people are pretty spread out, and 
live in a wide range of distances from there. As a matter of fact, 
I think I saw that 10 percent of employees in Connecticut come 
from, commute to other States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York. 

So we do have that spread out mentality, and so I would imagine 
it would be a challenge, but certainly in some ways and, again, if 
it makes economic sense to do so, and for hanging onto good em- 
ployees and so forth, I think you’re right, businesses should look 
at it. They are looking at things like, you know, telecommuting 
and, you know, trying to be more flexible, and there are tax incen- 
tives for employers that offer employees, you know, for mass tran- 
sit, to help supplement their mass transit costs. So there is some 
of that, but I agree, it needs to be 

Chairman Dodd. That’s an interesting, just, observation. I think 
you’re probably right that people are spread out great distances, 
and just isn’t necessarily absolutely convenient. But it just occurred 
to me I looked at how much land use and your statistics on the cost 
per parking space and so forth in terms of just economic growth 
and development or expansion, needs and so forth, I just ques- 
tion — that’s interesting. 

Mr. Brown. I think as mass transit develops further, for exam- 
ple, New Haven, Hartford, Springfield rail, you’ll see an expansion 
of that idea of connecting businesses with modes of mass transit. 

Chairman Dodd. That would make a lot of sense, yeah, obvi- 
ously, as well. 

Ms. Burnaska. If I may, Pitney Bowes in southwest Connecticut, 
Pitney Bowes does run a shuttle from the Stamford rail station to 
its office, and there is a lot of cooperation with the Norwalk Transit 
District, who over the years, and I just pulled out some statistics 
in case you might ask, is that this the Norwalk area between 2007 
to 2008, 275,000 commuters were shuttled back and forth, and this 
happens and there’s shuttles — this is a rail station shuttle. It’s not 
all supported by businesses, but some businesses are looking into 
it in Norwalk, Bridgeport, Fairfield, Stamford; for Shoreline East 
in Hartford, New Haven, Derby, and Danbury. 

So that is one thing I believe that the transit districts and the 
State is looking at in conjunction with businesses on how to allevi- 
ate the overcrowding at many of the parking areas of train sta- 
tions. 

Chairman Dodd. I thought that our witness from Bridgeport 
talking about a number, it was a stunning number to me. Was it 
like almost like 30 or 40 percent of the population lived within a 
mile of where they worked and yet there aren’t — there really 
isn’t — there is no capacity to walk to get to your job, and that in 
itself seems 

Ms. Burnaska. That is true and in Bridgeport — I don’t know if 
Ron is still here — I believe 30 percent of his bus riders leave the 
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bus and go to the train station to take the train to where they work 
so — and that the access to bus routes, though, in these cities that 
do have bus, a good bus service, is difficult, and that’s why they 
are looking at more of a complete streets type of legislation with 
street coming in to allow bike lanes and sidewalks in areas and 
better access to transit. 

Chairman Dodd. Mr. Madonna, you’ve spent a lifetime in this 
business and industry. 

Mr. Madonna. Yes. 

Chairman Dodd. And 26 years, I think, is the number I recall 
saying you worked in the business. 

Mr. Madonna. Yes. 

Chairman Dodd. Tell us any thoughts you have on this, on in- 
creasing ridership, what needs to be done, how can we do a better 
job. Obviously there are financial questions, the operating costs, 
capital, I accept all of that, but beyond that. 

Mr. Madonna. Yeah, I agree with Karen. It starts with the serv- 
ice. You know, you’re asking people to get out of their cars and get 
on the bus and come to work, and they need to do that conven- 
iently. You don’t want to add an hour in the morning and an hour 
in the afternoon to their day, and it’s just not convenient. If you 
have the type of service that people can get to work within a rea- 
sonable amount of time, then you could stert incentives for people, 
employer/employee incentives where maybe the employer could pay 
for half of a monthly bus pass, tax incentives, things like that and, 
you know, if you build it, they will come, you know, but I think it 
has to start with the improved service. 

Chairman Dodd. As well, I agree with that. Mr. Brown, do you 
have 

Mr. Brown. Related to that, sort of the flip side of the $4 gas 
price, getting people onto mass transit, I think it was the Dallas 
system that 15 when it was new, they decided for a certain period 
of time, it may have been as little as a week or two, to let people 
ride it for — it was free, wasn’t it, yeah, for free, just to give people 
to say, you know, what I’ll give this a shot and, you know, and a 
certain percentage of those people are going to stick with it so you 
have to think creatively like that, too. 

Chairman Dodd. You found out you can read that morning news- 
paper, and all the things you can’t do on your own. 

Mr. Madonna. At CT Transit several years ago we had a tri- 
transit — I think it was a day or a weekend. You got a voucher, and 
you got to ride the bus, and I think if you have incentives like that, 
but maybe give people a voucher for a week, they can really see 
how much money they can save by parking their car. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah. 

Mr. Madonna. You need to get them — you need to get the ball 
rolling by getting them to get on the bus. 

Chairman Dodd. Yeah, and then it does become contagious even. 
If someone hasn’t tried it, they see someone at work who has. This 
is pretty 16 good. It works well. I will got home on time. I got to 
work on time and, you know, sometimes it spreads as well. Well, 
I raise the issue of the — I don’t know if CBI, if you prioritize any 
of these transit issues. They obviously — the Shoreline East is very 
important to southeastern Connecticut to complete New London 
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and Old Saybrook. The big one, obviously, for many us is this New 
Haven to Springfield, which is regional. Again, given the density of 
the population of that corridor and obviously doing what we can 
Metro-North and so forth makes some sense as well. Is there a pri- 
ority sense that CBI has in any of these projects? Have you taken 
such a position? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we really haven’t, to answer your question. We 
try not to get into the argument which project is more merit than 
another. What we push for is that there be some, and preferably 
as objective as possible, priority analysis, so whether it’s using like 
economic models like the REMI model or whatever. What we’ve 
tried to do is to push for policies that kind of take some of the poli- 
tics outs of it and say listen. From a purely economic and social 
benefit standpoint, you know, this project ranks above the next 
one; and whatever that is, we’re for it as long as long as that 
prioritization took place. But we don’t generally get in the business 
of, you know, picking one project over another. 

Chairman Dodd. I urge you to look as well — I mentioned before 
this infrastructure bank idea, which is we spent a lot of time trying 
to develop this idea. I tell you a quick anecdote. Bob Carey, Chuck 
Hagel, rather, and I from Nebraska, he just retired from the Sen- 
ate, my Republican colleague from Nebraska, we were cosponsors 
of this idea, and we did all the — we did 2 years of work in devel- 
oping the idea, and we were deciding when to announce it, and 
Chuck Hagel, Senator Hagel came and said, “Well, let’s announce 
it — ” It was like the first week in August, 2007. I said, “If we an- 
nounce this in August, no one in the world will even pay any atten- 
tion to this at all. Just no one will come, and you’ll end up with 
maybe two reporters that will cover this 2-year effort we put into 
this.” Well, he said, “I would rather get it done now than rather 
wait until September.” 

So he prevailed in the argument, and we had the press con- 
ference and I was right. In fact, I was wrong. We didn’t have two. 
We had one reporter show up to cover this wonderful idea we had 
spent so much time developing. That was at 10 o’clock in that 
morning. By 5 o’clock that afternoon Senator Hagel and I were 
probably on every television set in America, because at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon the bridge over the Mississippi collapsed in Min- 
neapolis, and I forget how many people died, I think 19, something 
like that, people died, a hundred more were injured, and all of a 
sudden infrastructure was a major subject matter that evening and 
for days afterwards. 

You may recall people running around in every State deter- 
mining whether or not the bridges were safe, the roads were safe, 
and everything else. So obviously if we had waited until Sep- 
tember, we would have been accused of pandering responding to 
that situation than by having announced this thing 6 hours before 
it occurred. We looked as though we were onto something. I would 
urge you to take a look at this. 

We are trying to get more people more interested in this idea of 
being creative, how we can finance and fund, whether it’s oper- 
ating, in this case, capital expenses, in ways that are just not going 
to be available to us. We all know what kind of condition we are 
in economically. We know the investments being made to try and 
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get the economy moving again. They are already going to put us 
behind substantially, and I’m one that believes these investments 
make sense at this point to try and get the economy moving. 

Nonetheless, they are going to put tremendous pressures on us 
to make investments in the coming days. So we need to be far more 
creative and imaginative if we are going to have any economic 
growth. If you can’t make investments in human infrastructure and 
physical infrastructure, whether it’s education or transit systems, 
the subject matter this morning, then that ability to grow in the 
21st century is going to be severely curtailed by it. 

So this is one idea. There may be many others out there, but I 
would invite your attention to you to look at it and let us know, 
particularly CBIA would be interested and your thoughts on it. We 
have had testimony, Phil from organized labor and others, and the 
national Chamber, by the way, has taken a strong position in favor 
of it. So we have had a rather interesting collection of people testify 
before the first hearing I held on the subject matter endorsing this 
idea of leveraging private capital with public dollars to see if we 
couldn’t get some of these efforts underway, and get over at least 
some of the hurdles, the financial hurdles we face. So I invite your 
attention to that. 

I want to thank you all. Listen. Can — again, we spent a lot of 
time on the subject matter, but you’re helping us build a case and 
some ideas and thoughts, and I kept on used the line if they build 
it, they will come, and I was going to use that line with the Shore- 
line East, because I know one of the concerns we have is there 
enough rider ship that will support that addition between New Lon- 
don and Old Saybrook; and I believe, again, if you look — like today, 
if you ran the first train tomorrow and said we are going to deter- 
mine the success and failure on what happens in the first week, 
you might not get it. But if you build it, they will come, in my view, 
and you’re seeing that kind of development. 

And what I find interesting — I don’t in you paid as much atten- 
tion, but to the point we’re getting as much traffic going from 
Stamford east as you would normally think everyone is heading 
west to New York, so you’re getting a lot of traffic and now with 
Pfizers in Groton, of course, and the work at Electric Boat and oth- 
ers, there’s a lot of economic development not to mention, of course, 
the casinos, and that part of the State that are also attracting a 
lot of population movement. So I think there’s a good argument to 
be made if we get this moving, it will really provide some real relief 
as well in that corridor. 

I thank all four of you. You’ve been very helpful to have your tes- 
timony, and I appreciate our audience that stayed around. I look 
out, I see some real people that have forgotten more about this 
than I’ll probably ever know in the area of transit, and I appreciate 
their patience and participation here as well. We’ll leave the record 
open. I’m going to make sure my other colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, they may want to submit some questions to those of you as 
well. So we’ll leave it open for a few weeks, and we’ll submit some 
questions to you, if that’s the case. I want to thank my staff. I want 
to thank Mitch Warren, who does a great job. Dawn, I thank you 
as well, and the clerk for the Committee, and Shannon, we thank 
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you very, very much, a North Carolinian working for my colleague 
in Alabama so — you’ve been with him how many years now seven? 

Ms. Hines. Nine. 

Chairman Dodd. Nine years been with the Committee, and does 
a good job as well. We thank her for participating and with that, 
the Committee will stand adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements supplied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN DeSTEFANO, JR. 

Mayor, 

New Haven, Connecticut 
April 16, 2009 

Chairman Dodd and honorable Members of the Committee, my name is John 
DeStefano, Jr., and I am the Mayor of the City of New Haven, Connecticut. I am 
honored to appear before you today to share my insight on climate change and 
transportation, as these pressing matters relate to the future economic standing of 
the Nation, to the environmental health of the States and to the overall quality of 
life for our citizens. This is an opportunity to share with you the New Haven experi- 
ence and to make a case for national support for an integrated and sustainable 
transportation framework. 

The Situation in New Haven and Connecticut 

Connecticut’s land use pattern is in many ways typical of the national experience. 
Central cities grew dramatically with the Industrial Revolution. Over time, however, 
residents settled further and further from the central core — first to suburbs, then 
to so-called “Edge Cities” and even to exurbs. Over 80 percent of Connecticut work- 
ers now drive alone to work and overall vehicle miles traveled on Connecticut’s 
heavily congested local roads increased nearly 50 percent from 1986 to 1995. ^ From 
a climate change perspective, the cumulative effect of our land use decisions is stag- 
gering: transportation accounts for 40 percent of the Connecticut’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. ^ 

In New Haven, I am pleased to report a far more positive story. Over the past 
decade. New Haven has made great strides with dramatic improvements in the 
health of the city. Community indicators ranging from public safety to education 
and from economic growth to quality of life indicate positive change and long-term 
sustainability. The Downtown remains strong as evidenced by the 500-unit transit- 
oriented residential development now under construction at 360 State Street. 

Sustainable transportation systems are one of many factors contributing to New 
Haven’s success in recent years. More people live in Downtown New Haven than 
in the downtowns of many larger cities, including Denver, Detroit, and Charlotte. ^ 
Nearly half of the city’s population does not drive alone to work; and, by percentage, 
more residents walk to work here than in any other New England city, including 
Boston. We have two passenger railroad stations and a major public bus system 
and many New Haveners simply do not need or want to own a car. Rather, on any 
given day, you will see cyclists, motorists, and pedestrians all sharing city streets 
in an ever more appropriate balance for a community street. 

New Haven’s Economie Standing and Transit-Oriented Future 

Two of our leading institutions — ^Yale University and Yale-New Haven Hospital — 
are global leaders and this elevates New Haven to measure itself on that scale. Our 
competitive advantages are in three basic economic sectors: advanced fabrication, re- 
search and development, and higher education. To compete in the global market- 
place, our challenge is to (1) support these sectors as they excel in their economic 
sector; (2) create an environment conducive for residential and cultural activity 
within walking distance of major employers; and (3) enhance our quality of life in 
terms of cultural enrichment and environmental health so that New Haven remains 
a destination city for the Creative Class. ® 

Since these economic sectors are concentrated in the central business district and 
medical district areas, the city recently released “Downtown Crossing”, a 20-year de- 
velopment framework for New Haven. A central focus of this effort is to reconnect 
the city and build a critical mass of transit-oriented urban land use by converting 
Route 34 from a traditional highway to an at-grade urban boulevard. From there, 
the city plans to initiate a fixed rail streetcar system which extends pedestrian mo- 


1 Connecticut Economic Vitality and Land Use. Rep. New Haven, CT: Connecticut Regional 
Institute, 2003. 

2 Connecticut Climate Change: Working Together for a Climate We Can All Live With. July 
2006. CTClimateChange. 15 Apr. 2009 http:/ 1 www.ctclimatechange.com /documents I FirmlCT- 
2006-Inventory-V5.pdf. 

^Comprehensive Plan of Development. 15 October 2003. City of New Haven. Mayor John 
DeStefano, Jr., Mayor. 

^Sohmer, Rebecca, and Robert Lang. Downtown Rebound. Fannie Mae Foundation and 
Brookings Institution Center on Urban and Metropolitan Policy, Census, May 2001. 

^“Richard Florida — Creative Class.” Creative Class The Source on How We Live, Work, and 
Play. Creative Class Group. 15 Apr. 2009 http:/ / www.creativeclass.com/richard florida/ . 
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bility from the northernmost reach of the Yale campus to Union Station and the 
medical district. In the future, the city will he woven together seamlessly in a more 
organic, pedestrian-centered environment. 

The economic impact associated with the short- and long-term development 
projects within walking distance of Union Station is promising. Short-term projects 
alone are expected to result in over 1,800 johs and $200 million in gross regional 
product at stabilization. ® 

Route 34 East 

The Oak Street Connector (Route 34) was conceived in the 1960s as a link for 
commuters to and from the Valley and to address dramatically increasing traffic vol- 
umes. Companion urban renewal-era projects designed to eliminate blight and sub- 
standard conditions in the Oak Street and Church Street neighborhoods were in- 
tended to redevelop the districts with more contemporary structures and land uses. 

The section of Route 34 between the Air Rights (j-arage and Interstate 95 opened 
in 1959. ^ Additional right-of-way was acquired to the west, but this section was im- 
proved only with a pair of frontage roads. During the period from project inception 
to ultimate closure, the Oak Street/Route 34 effort displaced over 880 families and 
cleared 350 buildings. Adjoining neighborhoods were fractured, creating a clear divi- 
sion between the medical district and Downtown, as well as distinct residential com- 
munities to the north (Hill) and south (West River and Dwight) of the connector. ® 

The concept plan restores these neighborhoods by converting Route 34 to a com- 
munity-scale urban boulevard and by converting excess right-of-way for new homes 
and businesses. Likewise, the project provides economic opportunity through mixed 
use development and encourages sustainable transportation systems through a bal- 
ance of bicycle/pedestrian improvements and public transit enhancements. 

The Route 34 East project ultimately results in 16 acres for new development by 
constructing a new street grid consisting of six traditional intersections and new city 
blocks between College Street and Orange Street — thereby bridging the city’s med- 
ical district. Union Station, and downtown into a seamless transit-oriented develop- 
ment zone. Over the long term, this signature project for the city will create thou- 
sands of new jobs within walking distance of transit stops. For these and many 
other reasons, this project is our highest priority. ® 

New Haven Streetcar Project 

The city, in cooperation with Yale University, is proposing a new fixed-rail street- 
car line generally along the College Street corridor of the University’s central cam- 
pus. The entire line is approximately four (4) miles, connecting the central campus 
with the Yale University and Yale-New Haven Hospital medical district. The street- 
car project fills a gap in the local public transportation system, as no public transit 
service currently serves a heavy pedestrian corridor running between central cam- 
pus and the medical district. 

As in Portland, Seattle, and other cities, the streetcar works from the national 
model of fixed rail transit in support of high density mixed use development. In New 
Haven, new growth is concentrated at the edges of the corridor, thereby enhancing 
the value public transit. At the northerly end, Yale University is planning to con- 
struct two new residential colleges, which when complete, will expand the under- 
graduate enrollment by approximately 15 percent. At Science Park, over one million 
s.f. (including 400 new residential units) are planned or under construction on the 
site of the abandoned Winchester Repeating Arms Factory. At the southerly end, the 
streetcar connects to the above-referenced Route 34 East development and, in Phase 
H, to historic Union Station. 

Summary 

As demonstrated here in Connecticut and across the Nation, we are faced with 
decisions on how to reduce congestion and how to dramatically cut greenhouse gas 
emissions. I argue for a sustainable transportation system that accomplishes both 
objectives. 


® Jones Lang LaSalle. Economic Impact Analysis Transit-Oriented Development District 
Union Station. December 2008. Economic Development Corporation of New Haven. 15 Apr. 
2009. 

’New Haven City Plan Department. 2007 Annual Report. 15 April 2009 http: II 

www.cityoftiewhaven.com / CityPlan / pdfs ! AnnualReports ! Annual%20Report%202007.pdf. 

®New Haven City Plan Department. 2007 Annual Report. 15 April 2009 http:! / 

www.cityofnewhaven.com / CityPlan / pdfs ! AnnualReports ! Annual%20Report%202007.pdf. 

9 Jones Lang LaSalle. Economic Impact Analysis Transit-Oriented Development District 
Union Station. December 2008. Economic Development Corporation of New Haven. 15 Apr. 
2009. 
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The Committee is encouraged to focus on the goals: compete effectively in the 
global economy and reduce substantially the Nation’s greenhouse gas emissions. In- 
vesting in sustainable transportation systems, particularly ones that link residential 
neighborhoods with a region’s basic economic sectors, is a pathway to reach both of 
these goals. With that in mind, your engaged support for transit-oriented systems 
is very much appreciated. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak and share with you the New Haven expe- 
rience. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have on this matter. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. MARIE 

Commissioner, 

Connecticut Department of Transportation 
April 16, 2009 

Good morning. I am Joseph F. Marie, Commissioner at the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Transportation. I want to thank you for convening this hearing and allow- 
ing me to discuss the current and future transportation investment needs in Con- 
necticut. 

Our transportation infrastructure — our roads, bridges, ports, airports, buses, fer- 
ries, and trains — are essential to the economic well-being of our State and our Na- 
tion. In order to address the challenges in front of us and allow our citizens to pros- 
per, our transportation system, while fundamentally safe and productive, must be 
preserved, strengthened, and enhanced. 

The Connecticut Department of Transportation (Department), is unique amongst 
other State transportation agencies, as it owns and operates not only a highway sys- 
tem but also owns and operates two (2) commuter railroads, the New Haven Line 
and Shore Line East services which carry over thirty-four (34) million passengers 
a year. The statewide bus services include twenty-one (21) bus operations, which 
carry over thirty-five (35) million passengers per year — the State owns three of the 
largest and supports the remaining 19 bus services. The State also owns and oper- 
ates six (6) public airports including Bradley International Airport — New England’s 
second largest airport, two ferry services and one deep water seaport. In addition, 
the State participates in subsidizing several bus transit operations, dial-ride serv- 
ices, job access mobility services and other transportation demand services. A truly 
intermodal — operational — transportation agency. 

Our transportation needs are many and all of this is taking place during a time 
when the cost of doing business is colliding with a current economic crisis. 

This will require tough choices ahead for our State and the Nation. I can tell you 
that we are not alone. I have had the chance to talk with many of my peers from 
around the country and our State is not alone. 

Many would argue that the state of our Nation’s infrastructure has also reached 
crisis mode. In our State, the average age of our bridges is more than 50 years old 
and ranks as one of the highest in the Nation for age of bridges. 

Over the past several years. Governor Rell and the General Assembly have over- 
whelmingly endorsed bold, comprehensive, and multi-modal transportation initia- 
tives that have provided a major start on long overdue measures to meet Connecti- 
cut’s transportation needs and assist the Department in its mission. 

The Governor’s 2005 Transportation Initiative was the largest capital investment 
in two decades in Connecticut’s transportation system and included $667 million for 
new rail cars for use on the New Haven Line and Shore Line East; $300 million 
for new rail maintenance facilities; $187 million for operational improvements and 
congestion mitigation measures for 1-95 between Greenwich and North Stonington; 
$150 million for improvements to other State and interstate roads; and $7.5 million 
for new transit buses. 

A year later, the Governor and General Assembly approved another multi-modal 
transportation bill that provided for important projects such as the New Britain — 
Hartford Busway and the New Haven-Hartford-Springfield (NH-HFD-SPR) Com- 
muter Rail Service including shuttle service to Bradley International Airport. Both 
projects had been under consideration for many years and outlined in the Depart- 
ment’s Master Plan and will provide the needed expansion to support mobility and 
will support economic development. The 2006 initiative also supported the rehabili- 
tation of rail passenger coaches for use in commuter service, the West Haven/Or- 
ange Rail Station and parking, capital improvements on the Branch Lines, parking 
improvements on the New Haven Line, Shore Line East, and the Branch Lines, 
highway infrastructure improvements projects and rail links to the port of New 
Haven. 
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Again in 2007, the Governor and General Assembly continued their commitment 
to improve and enhance the transportation system in Connecticut. In particular, a 
“Fix It First” program for the rehabilitation and rebuilding of roads and bridges was 
established for fiscal years 2007 and 2008 — $60 million for roads and $90 million 
for bridges. Rail station improvements identified in the New Haven Line Train Sta- 
tion Visual Inspection Report ($6 million total) and a parking garage at the Stam- 
ford Transportation Center. 

All these projects all have significant transportation benefits for travelers and 
commuters as well as opportunities for transit-orientated development and the De- 
partment has been aggressively working on their implementation since passage of 
that bill. 

The State of Connecticut has provided specific transportation funding investments 
that will build upon our regular Federal transportation program in order to continue 
a balanced approach so that Connecticut’s transportation system enhances the gen- 
eral quality of life, economic development, and increase in productivity and move- 
ment of people and goods in a safe, efficient manner. 

In fact, in 2007, Connecticut had the highest per capita State investment in tran- 
sit funding, followed by our border States — Massachusetts and New York. The im- 
portance and significance of passenger rail service is clearly demonstrated in Con- 
necticut. 

While we’re enhancing and expanding transit services in State, we still have sig- 
nificant preservation challenges ahead. 

ConnDOT’s Capital Needs 

In order to provide a safe, efficient transportation system that meets the mobility 
needs of people and freight within the State and the region, the Department has 
identified a five point action plan that identifies the major areas for prioritizing and 
emphasizing investments for all modes of transportation: 

• Preservation — State of Good Repair; 

• System Modification (Safety); 

• System Productivity — Efficiency; 

• Economic and Environmental Impact — Quality of Life; and 

• Strategic Capacity Improvements. 

While our needs on our highways and bridges are great, for purposes of this hear- 
ing, I’m going to focus on the capital needs for public transportation. 

On the rail side, the Department’s major capital improvements needed for state 
of good repair and system capacity improvements include the following: 

• New M8 Rail Cars — (380 cars): $686M (CT share) Funded 

• M4/M6 Rehab/Replacement: $210M (CT share) Unfunded 

• New Haven Rail Yard Expansion — 

• Tier 1: $847M Eunded 

• Tier 2: Car Wash $ 57M Unfunded 

• Tier 3: Deferred Elements $178M Unfunded 

• Modernization of Catenary/Moveable Bridges — New Haven Line — 

. CIB: $140M Eunded 

• CIA: $600M Unfunded 

• C2: $975M Unfunded 

• Mainline Signal System: $310M Unfunded 

• Track Program: $200M Funded 

• Positive Train Control: $52M (CT Share) Unfunded 

• New Haven-Hartford-Springfield: $600 — $700M Unfunded 

• Shore Line East Station Expansion: ($97M)$40M Eunded/$57M Unfunded 

Summary — Total: $5.052B; Eunded: $1.913B; Shortfall: $3.139B. 

The projects I have noted reflect current estimates of major rail capital needs and 
does not account for other routine capital maintenance needs. 

It is important to note that in addition to these projects, there will likely be fur- 
ther system enhancements as a result of the Department’s ongoing branch-line stud- 
ies. Early estimates on the Danbury Branch alone are somewhere in the vicinity of 
$300 million with passing sidings, track realignment, electrification Norwalk-Dan- 
bury and extension to New Milford. Station and parking improvements and year of 
expenditure considerations would likely increase this amount. While no estimates 
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have been developed to date for the New Canaan and Waterbury branches, there 
will also be significant improvements identified once the studies are complete. 

Shore Line East will also require necessary catenary and capacity enhancement 
improvements. 

On the transit side, the Department’s major capital improvements needed for 
State of good repair and system capacity improvements include the following: 

• Systemwide Bus Replacements: $270M (Partially Funded) 

• Systemwide Bus Mid-Life Overhauls: $20M (Unfunded) 

• New Britain-Hartford Busway: $569M (Partially Funded) 

• CT Transit — Hartford Facility Rehab: $30M (Partially Funded) 

• Waterbury Bus Maintenance Facility: $120M (Partially Funded) 

• Northwest Transit District Maintenance Facility: $20M (Partially Funded) 

• Windham Transit District Maintenance Facility: $20M (Partially Funded) 

• Southeast Area Transit Maintenance Facility: $20M (Partially Funded) 

• Housatonic Area Transit Maintenance Facility: $3M (Funded) 

• Greater Hartford Transit District — Union Station: $20M (Partially Funded) 

• Greater NH Transit District Maintenance Facility: $30M (Unfunded) 

• Milford Transit District Facility: $15M (Unfunded) 

• Systemwide Intelligent Bus Investments (Fareboxes, radios, AVL): $40M (Un- 
funded) 

Not included in what I have discussed is what it would take to modernize existing 
freight lines to support regional growth. 

Ridership on the New Haven Line is up 3.9 percent and 18.1 percent on Shore 
Line East. Ridership on our statewide transit system was also up 4 percent over 
the last 12 months. Connecticut has continually upgraded and improved its New 
Haven Line, over which Metro-North and Amtrak operates, to a tune of over $120 
million annually. 

While the State has made significant investments over the past few years, our 
ability to keep pace with systems infrastructure requirements will be problematic. 
In order to expand rail service within the State, we will need additional Federal 
funding in the next authorization bill. If not, we’re ultimately going to have to bal- 
ance our state of good repair needs with system expansion. 

In all of these efforts, the Federal government is a critical partner in the success 
of these initiatives. 

Transportation Authorization. SAFETEA-LU provided Connecticut an estimated 
$3.2 billion for highways and $713 million for transit (FFY 2004-2009). This 
amounts to about 66 percent of Connecticut’s transportation program. 

AASHTO has calculated that Congress should fund a $545 billion multi-modal 
program, including highways, public transit, intercity passenger rail, and freight. 

The Department and the Northeast region both believe that there needs to be a 
strong Federal role in transportation policy and financial investment is essential to 
achieving the mobility that underlies the broader public policy goals. As Congress 
begins to debate the next transportation authorization bill, it’s important that in- 
vestment levels over the longer term correlate with documented needs. 

The Department has been working over the last few years with organizations such 
as the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO), the American Public Transportation Association (APTA), the Council of 
Northeast Governors (CONEG) and the Northeast Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (NASTO) on authorization principles as well as program 
specific recommendations. It is fair to say there are many similarities in their sur- 
face transportation authorization principles that advocate for: 

• A strong Federal role in a comprehensive national transportation policy; 

• An increased Federal financial investment; 

• A financial commitment and strategy to preserve and maintain the existing 
transportation infrastructure, including highways, transit, and rail; 

• Commit to policies that will ensure investments are made strategically; 

• Expanding revenue sources; 

• Investing holistically; 

• Improving program administration — Simplifying Federal transportation pro- 
grams and regulatory processes and reducing project delivery time to create a 
more efficient and effective transportation program; 
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• Integrating Federal policy and strategic investment for all modes of passenger 
and freight transportation, including the development and collection of adequate 
and appropriate data for all modes; and 

• Strengthening support for transit and intercity passenger rail to provide energy 
efficient and environmentally sound options for managing the carbon footprint 
of transportation systems. 

We need policies that support meiximum flexibility for the States and maintain 
the existing flexibilities of the current surface transportation programs that allow 
for the inclusion of rail projects. Given the magnitude and diversity of needs, State 
and local governments should be provided with the meiximum discretion to make the 
investments that are right for our State, local, and regional requirements 

Continuation or modification of surface transportation authorization transit pro- 
grams are necessary. For example, the Department recommends simplifying the 
New Starts and Small Starts Program, continuation of the Railroad Rehahilitation 
and Improvement Financing (RRIF) Loan Program, the Rail Line Relocation and 
Improvement Program and the Fixed Guideway Modernization Program. The cur- 
rent formula for Fixed Guideway is extremely beneficial to States like Connecticut 
and New York whose transit systems operate over established older networks. 

Transit is a particularly important regional asset in the Northeast, providing mo- 
bility for ten billion riders annually within and among communities, both urban and 
rural. Effective transit systems can provide energy efficient and environmentally 
sound options for managing the carbon footprint of transportation systems. 

Public transportation also contributes to creating economic growth. APTA esti- 
mates that every $10 million in public transportation capital investment yields $30 
million in increased business sales, and that every $10 million in operating invest- 
ment in public transportation yields $32 million in increased business sales. Fur- 
ther, every $1 taxpayers invest in public transportation generates $6 in economic 
returns. 

Transit is clearly an integral part of the national transportation system and must 
continue to receive sustained, assured, dedicated Federal funding. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to discuss Connecticut’s current and fu- 
ture transportation needs as you begin the process of drafting surface transportation 
authorization legislation. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HOWARD PERMUT 

President, 

MTA Metro-North Railroad 
April 16, 2009 

Good morning. Chairman Dodd, Members of the Committee. I am Howard 
Permut, President of Metro-North Railroad and I appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify today on “A 21st Century Transportation System: Reducing Gridlock, Tackling 
Climate Change, and Growing Connecticut’s Economy.” 

I was appointed President in July of 2008, but I am by no means a newcomer 
to Metro-North. In fact, I was part of the original Metro-North management team 
and have seen first hand what is necessary to create a viable transportation system 
and how that system, in turn, can help create a vibrant regional economy. 

Metro-North service has made it possible for this region to remain strong and to 
grow. The business community has choices that are the envy of the rest of the coun- 
try. They can elect to house their corporate offices in the middle of Manhattan or 
in the middle of cities and towns that were considered part of suburbia not too long 
ago. Our solid schedule and reliability has facilitated the creation of employment 
centers in White Plains, Greenwich, Yonkers, and Stamford. The city of New Ro- 
chelle has developed an entire new residential district around our train station. 
Fordham station in the Bronx is our 4th busiest station — and it is mostly used by 
people heading away from New York City to jobs in Westchester and Putnam coun- 
ties. When the Dia museum was seeking a location, it chose Beacon, New York — 
adjacent to our train station there. 

Metro-North is no longer just a “commuter” railroad serving the traditional New 
York City-centric business market. More than 50 percent of our customers every 
year are travelling either to work locations outside the city’s limits or taking discre- 
tionary trips to the theater, museums, or summer homes as far away as the Berk- 
shires — trips that help fuel the rest of the region’s economy. 

The railroad is also a lifeline to ensuring mobility while reducing reliance on the 
automobile. Every day, almost 4,000 people travel to Stamford from points east. 
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Without Metro-North service to carry these people, you would need to add one lane 
in each direction on 1-95 to handle the additional cars on the road. Investing in a 
safe, reliable, efficient railroad to do this work and reduce traffic seems like a better 
bet. 

Before I go further, however, let me put Metro-North’s role here into some con- 
text. Metro-North was created in 1983 as a wholly owned subsidiary of the Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority in New York. 

Through a comprehensive and complex service agreement between the MTA and 
the Connecticut Department of Transportation, Metro-North assumed the operation 
of the New Haven line commuter service from bankrupt or near-bankrupt freight 
carriers. 

The New Haven Line itself is largely a 4-track railroad, 75 miles long with 36 
stations in Connecticut and 8 in New York. Most of the stations in Connecticut are 
owned or managed by local communities. 

We assumed operation of this and its sister lines in New York, the Hudson and 
Harlem, after years of underfunding. The lack of investment brought those oper- 
ations to the brink of disaster. 

Annual on-time performance averaged 80 percent — barely. Annual ridership was 
falling — roughly 42 million. It wasn’t difficult to figure out why. Rail cars were 
dirty, dark, hot in the summer, cold in the winter, and breaking down more fre- 
quently than they were running. Forget a seat for every customer. There was barely 
standing room for every customer. The power systems — both the system that distrib- 
uted the electricity and the ones that fed electricity to the trains — were old, ineffi- 
cient, and insufficient for a modern railroad’s needs. We were afraid to conduct cus- 
tomer surveys. Letters told us clearly enough what our customers thought of us. 

Today, while we would all agree that there are still improvements to be made to 
Metro-North and the New Haven Line, the infrastructure is in better shape than 
it’s ever been. 

Last year, on-time performance systemwide was 97.5 percent; New Haven Line 
performance was 97.0 percent. Metro-North also posted another record ridership 
year and doubled the amount of riders since our inception. Over 84 million cus- 
tomers travelled systemwide in 2008, with 37.9 million on the New Haven Line 
alone. 

ConnDOT has begun replacing the catenary system — the overhead wires that 
power the trains — section by section. Funding has also been secured to order 300 
new railcars that will begin to arrive next year. These railcars will replace 40-year- 
old vehicles that we continue to triage but which are undeniably past their useful 
life. They will also add much needed seats for customers who have been flocking 
to our New Haven Line service. 

And we began conducting surveys in the late 1980s. Last year we hit two mile- 
stones. A total of 94 percent of our customers on all three lines indicated they were 
satisfied with our service. And we were particularly gratified that, for the first time, 
90 percent of New Haven Line customers gave us a “thumbs up.” 

By constant vigilance and attention to detail, Metro-North has become an impor- 
tant part of the communities it serves. However, it would be dangerous to take our 
contribution to the region’s economy and mobility for granted. 

As an active participant in the evolution of both Metro-North and the New Haven 
Line, I can tell you with certainty that there is no magic wand that will make these 
types of improvements possible. You need certain ingredients to be successful. 

First, you need good partnerships. We are fortunate to have leadership at the 
Connecticut Department of Transportation working with us to improve public trans- 
portation in general and our railroad specifically. 

Second, you need a committed workforce. A company cannot achieve the levels of 
reliability, satisfaction, and quality and get the return business we get without most 
everyone pulling together to produce a premier product. We have 5,800 employees 
at Metro-North. Over 1,500 are Connecticut State residents. Almost 1,400 work 
within the State’s borders. I’d say we have a vested interest in doing our best. 

Third, you need a plan that is strategic, comprehensive and that moves your orga- 
nization toward achieving what’s important. 

And when you combine all these ingredients and prepare to execute your plans, 
you’d better have one last thing. You’d better have the money to carry them out. 

I’m not talking about funding individual projects. I am talking about a stable, suf- 
ficient, dedicated, multi-year funding stream. It makes everything possible. Our ex- 
perience at Metro-North is the example. 

Since our creation in 1983, we committed ourselves to identif 3 dng and executing 
investments that have addressed our State of good repair (SOGR) issues, and ac- 
cordingly have allowed us to reduce maintenance needs, operate as efficiently as 
possible and reduce reliance on teixpayer subsidies. As a result, our fare operating 
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ratio has gone from 38 percent to 55 percent — which means that more than half of 
our expenses are now covered from fares, one of the highest ratios in the country. 

We were also fortunate to have henefitted from visionary leadership in New York 
State when then MTA Chairman Richard Ravitch worked with State lawmakers to 
create a dedicated, stable means of funding infrastructure investment. These 5-year 
capital programs have allowed us to replace equipment, rebuild bridges, tunnels and 
track, install modern, efficient technology solutions for everything from reliable 
train operations to adding capacity to increasing customer amenities. 

In all, we have invested $6.3 billion in our system. Those investments have gotten 
us this far. Don’t be fooled, however, into believing that we are done. We are far 
from it. 

Metro-North is currently finalizing its 20-Year Needs Assessment. In an uncon- 
strained world, we estimate that we will need to invest $12 billion in our infrastruc- 
ture and rolling stock for the railroad to maintain SOGR and to keep meeting the 
needs of this region, exclusive of the need to expand Metro-North to regions we don’t 
serve today. In the 2010-2014 timeframe alone, we are looking to fund projects to- 
taling $1.9 billion. 

Whether you look at the 20-Year Needs or the next 5 years, the type of projects 
break down the same way. Almost 90 percent of that amount is required to either 
bring us to a state of good repair or to replace equipment and infrastructure that 
is at the end of its useful life. Approximately 7 percent of that amount has been 
identified for projects that will help us increase ridership or that will add capacity 
to carry additional riders. 

Metro-North has also identified billions of dollars to build projects that expand 
our reach and further improve mobility in the region. These expansion projects in- 
clude providing service from Metro-North’s system to Penn Station, building a pub- 
lic transportation system across the Tappan Zee Bridge and across the 1-287 cor- 
ridor, and increasing Metro-North service in Orange County, New York and extend- 
ing it to Stewart Airport. 

When we turn to Connecticut, we see the potential for a further rebirth of com- 
muter rail service. Metro-North has just completed a study of our communication 
and signal systems to determine what improvements will be needed to meet the 
New Haven Line’s service requirements through 2030. This study would also include 
Amtrak’s Northeast Corridor Service and those Shoreline East trains that operate 
to and from Stamford on the main line. Metro-North has already replaced outmoded 
signal locations and vital signal cables. We have completed the design of the new 
system as far as Greenwich. ConnDOT just awaits additional funding to extend this 
improvement further into Connecticut. 

As a result of last year’s Railway Safety Act we will also incur significant costs 
to install a Positive 'Train Control (PTC) system on virtually all parts of our rail- 
road. PTC was mandated by Congress in the wake last year’s collision in 
Chatsworth, California. It will require us to design and install an additional feature 
to the signal system on our trains and tracks with the intent to further minimize 
the risk of a similar accident. This re-engineering must be carefully and precisely 
done so as not to compromise the system you’re trying to improve. Initial estimates 
put the cost of this system in the half-a-billion range and the work must be done 
by 2015. This is an ambitious schedule WITH funding — and currently no funding 
has been identified. Frankly, we will be looking at funding sources at the Federal 
level to help us meet this Federal mandate. 

Another essential project that is underway is the Catenary Replacement project 
for the entire New Haven Line. The New York State section has been completed. 
The preponderance of this critical power structure, however, is located in the State 
of Connecticut. ConnDOT has been progressing this work and approximately 36 per- 
cent of the overhead wire has already been replaced. This project also benefits the 
Northeast Corridor. 

In addition to the current commitment for 300 new railcars, we have begun dis- 
cussing an option to buy additional cars to expand service. 

Lastly, in addition to investing in railcars, Connecticut DOT understands that it 
is equally important to invest in modernizing the facilities that are required to re- 
pair them and the infrastructure that allows them to operate at their best. 

ConnDOT is managing and funding investments in our shops and yards in New 
Haven and Bridgeport. The shop needed to make running repairs was completed 
last year. A new facility to conduct the rigorous acceptance testing required to put 
the new M-8 cars in service is being built and will be ready when the cars arrive. 
A shop dedicated to component changeouts, which will greatly help facilitate repairs 
of major units like traction motors and trucks and return cars to service more quick- 
ly, is at the 90 percent design level and will be advertised for bids shortly. The ex- 
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pansion of the East Bridgeport Yard to store additional trains is at the 30 percent 
design level and is proceeding well. 

And last but not least, ConnDOT is working with United Illuminating to ensure 
that we have sufficient power on the railroad to operate the additional service that 
the New Haven Line so desperately needs. 

A full funding strategy and comprehensive project implementation plan are being 
formulated by ConnDOT for all of these improvements. Similarly, we await legisla- 
tive movement in New York on a funding plan for the needs we know we have to 
address during the next 5 years. I continue to be optimistic that a plan will be ap- 
proved and funded in both States shortly. 

Why? I am convinced that the elected officials understand the importance of pub- 
lic transportation to the region’s economy. I know the business leaders in this area 
understand it. And, frankly, we are a lifeline to many of your State’s residents — 
our customers. 

Yes, it’s a lot of money. And yes, it is a lot of money to invest in one part of your 
infrastructure. But it is not only an important investment in the railroad’s future. 
It is also an important investment in the region’s economic health and the quality 
of life that it provides. Metro-North’s history is illustrative of that fact. 

And, in this case, history must repeat itself. Or we will all be poorer for it. 

We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, your staff, and other part- 
ners in Confess to address some of these issues in the upcoming surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization bill later this year. On behalf of the Metro-North and the en- 
tire MTA family, I thank you for your interest and your support. 

Thank you. I will be happy to answer any question you may have. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOE McHUGH 

Vice President, 

Government Affairs and Corporate Communications, Amtrak 
April 16, 2009 

Amtrak in Connecticut 

• Northeast Corridor and Springfield Line 

• 46 daily trains (Acela, NE Regional, Vermonter, Springfield Shuttle) 

• 1.6 million boardings and alightings from 12 stations in FY08 

• Important economic presence 

• Spent $67. 3M for goods and services in FY08 

• Employed 544 Connecticut residents, $39. 8M payroll 

• Several major engineering projects in coming years: 

• Replacement of Niantic River bridge ($100M) 

• Replacement of two bridges in Stonington and at Miamicock River; major re- 
pairs to others 

• Station improvements (ADA compliance, accessibility, security) 

• Total stimulus investment of nearly $142. 8M 

• Formerly a double-tracked 62 mile line, now single track with some passing sid- 
ings 

• Expect to complete 2 year recapitalization project in FY09 

• Currently replacing ties — up to 130,000 in current and previous FY — will 
allow us to lift some speed restrictions and bring track to SOGR 

• Will need continued investment to attain state of good repair, including: 

• Hartford Viaduct (must replace to double-track the line) 

• Connecticut River Bridge 

• Grade crossing needs 

• 12 daily passenger train movements (Amtrak) 

• About 10 daily freight movements 

• Planning for capacity needs of this line is ongoing 

• NEC Master Planning process 

• Involves Amtrak, State DOTs, and partner rail authorities 

• CDOT interested in operating commuter services 

• Amtrak is considering service improvement on the route in the long term 

• Master plan process extends through 2030 
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• Route designated for development as a high speed intercity corridor 

• Need to reserve capacity for an hourly intercity frequency 

• Scale of the proposed commuter operation is not yet determined 

• Capital needs will depend on desired frequency 

• Even basic operations will require some additional infrastructure 

• For denser operations {e.g., multiple frequencies per hour), will almost cer- 
tainly need to double track 

• Any track reconfiguration plans must accommodate freight and intercity needs, 
and will require FRA approval 

• Intercity operations limited by agreements that set a ceiling on number of daily 
trains 

• Designed to limit traffic over movable bridges during boating season 

• Originally 34 Amtrak trains per day 

• Raised to 38 per day in 2003 

• Some SLE trains eliminated 

• In exchange, SLE passriders allowed on certain Amtrak trains 

• CDOT began SLE commuter rail expansion plan in 2007 

• Phase I (add’l frequencies, weekend service) summer 2008 

• Phase II (extend all trains to New London) bridge restrictions limit fre- 
quencies 

• Phase III (electric, bidirectional service by 2012) requires additional M-8 
EMUs and likely infrastructure modification (electrical generation capability 
is a potential need), including electrification of station sidings and added 
interlockings 

• Amtrak wants to work with CDOT to develop the Springfield line 

• This line is representative of the types of improvements we would like to make 
in coming years 

• Faster service 

• Reduced trip time 

• More frequencies 

• Incremental development 

• Enhance intermodalism 

• The time is now 

• Federal funding 

• Federal and State policy 

• Strong support from the Administration 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF RON KILCOYNE 

Chief Executive Officer, 

Greater Bridgeport Transit 

April 16, 2009 

Introduction 

Good morning Senator. My name is Ron Kilcoyne and I am the General Manager/ 
Chief Executive Officer for Greater Bridgeport Transit. In addition to my role at the 
GBT, I have spent 29 years working in the provision of public transportation — pro- 
moting its importance in healthy communities. In addition to my work at the GBT, 
I serve at the Chairman of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, Chairman of the 
Land Use and Transportation subcommittee of the City of Bridgeport’s sustain- 
ability effort (BGreen 2020), Chairman of APTA’s Urban Design Standards sub- 
committee as well as APTA’s Systems Management, Operations and Planning sub- 
committee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer testimony at this morning’s hearing. Fo- 
rums such as these ensure that the comments of public transit providers and others 
interested in the role public transportation plays (and will play) in healthy commu- 
nities, the Nation’s energy, environmental and economic policies are considered. 

I would also like to thank you for your efforts on our behalf. Your commitment 
to public transportation can be seen throughout our system. Today, thousands of 
riders are traveling to work and school using services made possible under the 
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JARC program, new interregional bus service has been established along the con- 
gested 1-95 corridor in south western Connecticut (providing over 100,000 trips per 
month), riders in the Bridgeport region are benefiting from the new bus station in 
Downtown Bridgeport and GBT is beginning design work on a project to improve 
and expand our maintenance facility to allow for growth over the next 15 years — 
all made possible through your commitment and with funding under SAFETEA-LU. 

My testimony will focus first on the overarching benefits of public transportation 
in many areas of critical importance to our future at the national. State and local 
levels. More importantly, I would like to comment on the capital and operating 
needs of public transportation and how these may be considered and address in up- 
coming legislation. I will conclude with specific recommendations for future funding 
using a Connecticut example. 

Overarching Benefits of Public Transportation 

The need for increased investment in public transportation has never been great- 
er. Public transportation will necessarily play an increasing role in addressing some 
of the Nation’s most pressing issues including reducing dependence on foreign oil, 
improving our environment and decreasing demand for nonrenewahle resources, 
helping to put people back to work, providing access to essential community re- 
sources for people from all walks of life and providing an immediate alternative for 
those not wanting to join congested highways. 

Investment in public transportation in Bridgeport has lead to new services to 
major emplo 3 unent centers, extended service spans helping second and third shift 
workers and our services are heavily utilized — we have experienced an 11 percent 
growth in ridership in the last 6 months of 2008 and the growth continues. 

More and more, people are turning to public transportation as their mobility 
choice and we need to expand the services to meet the new demand and take advan- 
tage of all of the benefits public transportation brings to healthy communities — 
there has never heen a better time than now. 

As I stated in my introduction, I have been involved at the policy level with the 
American Public Transportation Association (APTA) for many years. APTA has con- 
ducted their own research regarding the impacts of public transportation and as- 
sembled the findings of others. While I will not dwell on these facts as they are 
readily available in much greater detail, I would like to briefly cover some of the 
benefits of public transportation regarding: 

1. Dependence on Foreign Oil — Riders using public transportation save the Nation 
the equivalent of 4.2 billion gallons of gasoline annually. Public transportation 
riders also save the equivalent of 900,000 automobile “fill-ups” every day. 
These benefits grow as the cost of fuel rises. 

2. Public Transportation and Moving the Economy — For every $1 billion invested 
in federally aided public transportation projects approximately 30,000 jobs are 
created. The funding from the ARRA will create over 250,000 jobs for Ameri- 
cans. Secretary LaHood had it right when he said “We are the Federal agency 
most responsible for keeping people working.” Every $10 million invested in 
capital returns up to $30 million in business sales alone and every $1 invested 
in public transportation returns $6. 

3. Public Transportation and Our Environment — Public transportation services 
offer an immediate alternative to people wanting to reduce their “environ- 
mental footprint.” A rider switching from a 20-mile roundtrip commute will cut 
his/her C02 emission by 4,800 pounds per year and public transportation 
“saves” 37 million metric tons of C02 annually. These are some of the benefits 
of using public transportation and they will grow in the future as transit pro- 
viders transition to more fuel efficient or new technology vehicles. In addition, 
many agencies are incorporating environmentally friendly elements into the 
design of their facilities and stations. At Bridgeport, our new facility expansion 
project will be designed for DEED (Leadership in Energy and Environmental 
Design) certification. 

4. The Importance of Transit-Oriented Development and Healthy Communities — 
Americans living in areas served by public transportation save 541 million 
hours of travel time and 340 million gallons of fuel annually. Public transpor- 
tation is a critical component of the City of Bridgeport’s Transit-Oriented De- 
velopment (TOD) and sustainability efforts that are now in full swing. The City 
of Bridgeport is determined to reduce its carbon footprint and improve urban 
air quality. It is reducing minimum parking requirements and is actively seek- 
ing dense infill without increasing roadway capacity all of which will require 
a significant increase in transit use. Public transportation provides an imme- 
diate alternative to contributing to congestion, and dependable accessibility for 
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people of all walks of life (seniors, riders with disabilities, students, employ- 
ees). Households cost are reduced significantly for those choosing public trans- 
portation. 

5. Local Benefits — The local benefits of bus transportation that we provide in the 
Bridgeport region have been great — ridership is growing, JARC and DSS fund- 
ing has been used to implement new services. Some limited new State invest- 
ment in bus transit has allowed for service improvement. We have a queue of 
projects ready for implementation and this will continue this if the capital and 
operating investment is there. Other transit providers around the State have 
service improvements ready to go. There is clearly a need for greater and more 
reliable investment in public transportation. 

Public Transportation Needs 

The benefits of public transportation are clear. In Bridgeport, throughout Con- 
necticut and across the country, people, for the reasons I just mentioned, are finding 
public transportation (all modes) an attractive alternative to driving alone. How 
then do we sustain this momentum and reap the environmental, economic develop- 
ment, and energy rewards the increased use of public transportation can bring? By 
recognizing the importance and increasing capital and operating investment — in- 
creasing Federal funding and offering creative incentives to encourage increased 
State and local investment in transit operations and improved coordination with 
land uses. We need to fund the efficient expansion of our public transportation serv- 
ices and improve access to them — this is true locally in Bridgeport and throughout 
the Nation. 

Capital and Operating Needs — Before the infusion of capital funding under the 
ARRA, it was difficult to secure the local match for projects (other than rolling stock 
and facilities) to be funded under FTA formula or discretionary programs. This dif- 
ficulty is likely to continue after the initial ARRA funding is exhausted. The Con- 
necticut Department of Transportation has been enormously cooperative in helping 
the Bridgeport region with their 2009 and 2010 capital plans and today we are 
working with the Department on several large capital projects including the replace- 
ment of 15 buses and the possible purchase of buses to expand our fleet. However, 
additional Federal funding and additional local match are required to meet the cur- 
rent and future capital needs. Transit agencies also struggle with the inability to 
plan service improvements and expansions on a predictable and reliable schedule. 
There have been occasions where additional operating investments are proposed 
without the required capital investment and there have been occasions where cap- 
ital funding is made available with no associated operating funding. 

Encouraging New Operating Investment — The next surface transportation author- 
ization legislation should include, as a major component, incentives, conditions or 
new programs that encourage States and local governments to invest more in public 
transportation operations. There are several alternatives to explore in this area in- 
cluding: 

1. Incentives — The creation of an incentive program for States to invest in new 
and expanded transit operations. This could include bonus grants to States 
and/or regional entities that have the highest levels of transit service and high- 
est increases in transit service as well as incentive payments to States that 
allow gas tax and other road user fees eligible for transit use. H.R. 1827 is a 
good start. However, there are ways it could be improved. First, it should re- 
ward outputs (e.g., service hours per capita or ridership per capita) instead of 
inputs (dollars spent) to assure that the investment is resulting in desired out- 
comes and to use a measure that has the same value in all locales. Second, 
the amount of these incentives needs to be increased to have impact. However, 
the bill does allow for the incentives to be used for either transit or road use. 
While we don’t want to encourage new roads, this is good since recipients are 
more likely to be motivated by this program. 

2. Conditions — Conditions may be placed on any new funding available through 
authorization which would require new investment in transit operations. In 
order to access funding from a number of “pools”, local and State governments 
would be required to commit higher levels of service in new or existing public 
transportation modes. As with incentives conditions should be based on outputs 
rather than inputs. 

3. Modifications to Programs ! Regulatory Requirements — ARRA requires no State 
or local match and these projects are moving quickly. Consideration should be 
given to modifying local match requirements for the capital programs so that 
State and local governments would be able to match capital funding with new 
investment in operations. This alternative helps to address the capital vs. oper- 
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ating “catch 22” I mentioned above. States and local governments would be en- 
couraged to identify new and creative sources of operating investment and 
would be assured that the requisite capital elements of the service would be 
in place. 

4. A combination of all of these alternatives may have the biggest impact. 

Access to Public Transportation — How accessible is our public transportation sys- 
tem? The extent to which our services in Bridgeport and across the State are “acces- 
sible” or available goes beyond our ability to implement new routes or add or extend 
service hours. It must be considered as part of planning, development and urban 
design efforts. There is a need at all levels to incorporate public transportation ac- 
cess to stations, stops and new developments as they are being planned. Consider- 
ation should be given to creating incentives or conditions on funding which encour- 
age or require close land use/public transportation planning. The incentives and con- 
ditions referred to above for increased State and local investment in transit can be 
used as models of developing the incentives and conditions for assuring States and 
local governments address the access to transit issue as well. 

Specific Recommendations 

Capital Funding — ^At the State level, there is a need to commit to longer term 
capital planning/funding for facilities and rolling-stock. Consideration should be 
given to longer term “authorizations” with annual appropriations and minimum 
guarantees. This would allow for steady and efficient growth of the State’s transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

Local (State) Needs — To illustrate the need for increased levels of transit service. 
Transit for Connecticut, a coalition of businesses, the Connecticut Fund for the En- 
vironment, AARP and over 30 other agencies, has conducted a study which evalu- 
ated the need for additional capital and operating investment in public transpor- 
tation. The study concluded that the State would require a steady increase in oper- 
ating investment to reach an additional $63 million to provide optimum (bus) tran- 
sit levels (1.8 million hours of service) and an additional $215 million in the associ- 
ated capital investment. I have included this report and its executive summary as 
an attachment to my testimony. 

National Needs — In the upcoming authorization — no less than $123 billion over 
the course of 6 years coupled with strong guarantees is recommended. There is also 
a need to ensure steady and predictable funding from the Highway Trust Fund or 
new revenue streams as revenues from Federal motor fuels teixes declines. Iron- 
ically, partially as a result of the successes in public transportation and other efforts 
to reduce VMT (Americans drove 90 billion fewer miles in the last 11 months of 
2008), Congress will need to change the Nation’s approach toward funding the 
transportation infrastructure. 

Flexibility — While under the authorization all transportation programs should 
grow at the same, we would like to see some level of flexibility in the 5310 (Capital), 
5316 (JARC) and 5317 (NFI) programs, allowing locally coordinated human service 
transportation planning groups determine the most appropriate approach to invest- 
ment of these funds in their respective regions. Combining these three programs 
into one will result in more effective use of the funds. 

I hope that my comments are of value during the dialogue that will take place 
as authorization and other legislation is being considered. I will be available at any 
time if you or your staff has any questions or require any additional or support ma- 
terials. Thank you again for the opportunity to comment and for all of you efforts 
on our behalf. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES S. BUTLER 

Executive Director, 

Southeastern Connecticut Council of Governments 
April 16, 2009 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Jim 
Butler and I am the Executive Director of the Southeastern Connecticut Council of 
Governments (SCCOG), which represents 20 municipalities in the southeast corner 
of the State. We are the region’s Metropolitan Planning Organization (MPO), which 
under Federal surface transportation law makes us responsible for planning trans- 
portation improvements in our region. Thank you for convening this field hearing 
in Connecticut, and for asking me to participate as a witness. 

I have been asked to provide perspective on a number of transportation issues fac- 
ing our region including: 
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• Transit needs in southeastern Connecticut 

• Congestion of traffic on highways from tourism and other factors 

• Intermodal facilities in the region 

• Extending Shore Line East from Old Saybrook to New London 

• SCCOG’s Proposed Tourist Transit System 

• How to improve the transportation system with transit in southeastern Con- 
necticut 

Transit Needs in Southeastern Connecticut/Congestion of Traffic 

While our region is particularly well served by highways, southeastern Con- 
necticut is somewhat transit poor. That this is the case is a function of history, geog- 
raphy, and our population density. However, times are changing, and over the past 
20 years there has been an increasing demand for more transit service to, from, and 
within southeastern Connecticut as two of the world’s largest gaming facilities were 
constructed, new shopping centers and subdivisions were built, roads became more 
congested, and fuel prices began to increase. Traffic on some of the region’s major 
State highways has increased by as much as 150 percent depending upon the high- 
way’s location, and at certain times of day or in a particular season a significant 
number of the region’s roads have Volume to Capacity ratios in excess of 1.0, mean- 
ing they are congested to the point that the amounts of traffic they are carrying 
exceed the capacity of the road. All this means that the region needs more transit, 
and while the Southeast Area Transit (SEAT), our region’s bus provider, capably 
serves its nine member towns, it is a small system with low service levels that pri- 
marily serves the region’s transit-dependant population and is not considered a via- 
ble alternative by those who still can afford to travel by private automobile. Both 
casinos do offer privately operated transit alternatives to their patrons, but they 
still attract thousands of visitors daily that travel to the region by automobile at 
all hours of the day and night. In addition to SEAT, there are some small para- 
transit providers in the region, but these are intended to provide transportation 
services to the elderly, handicapped persons, and other persons that do not have ac- 
cess to a private automobile. 

Intermodal Facilities in the Region 

The southeastern Connecticut region has long been blessed by the location of a 
number of transportation providers in proximity to one another in New London. We 
have called this confluence of modes the region’s Intermodal Transportation Center 
where high speed and conventional rail, ferry service to Block Island, Long Island, 
and Fishers Island, long haul bus, taxi service, and public and private parking fa- 
cilities all serve the travelling public. However, the transportation services are all 
independently owned and operated so there is little coordination between them that 
could make this a world class transportation center. Recognizing this fact, the 
SCCOG and the Connecticut Department of Transportation (ConnDOT) initiated a 
study last year that is about halfway complete, that will identify physical and oper- 
ational improvements to tie all these modes of travel together, making it more con- 
venient and safer for passengers. To compound the fragmented nature of these 
transportation services. Union Station, the historic and architecturally significant 
railroad station around which all the modes are located, is privately owned, the only 
privately owned station along the shoreline rail corridor in Connecticut. This is a 
problem because while the current owners of Union Station may wish to see the 
building remain as a transportation center, they need to have the building generate 
revenue to pay for their capital investments and ongoing operating costs. The 
SCCOG has had discussions with ConnDOT, and intends to continue to do so, about 
the State of Connecticut either owning or creating some kind of public-private part- 
nership that will guarantee that this beautiful building remain a transportation 
center for many years to come. 

In addition to the existing facility in New London, a second intermodal center is 
planned in the City of Norwich, with construction scheduled to begin later this year. 
This project will create a new facility for SEAT buses just outside downtown, and 
will also provide parking for several hundred automobiles. With its location on Hol- 
lyhock Island, it has the potential to serve rail and provide access to the Thames 
River. 

Extending Shoreline East From Old Saybrook to New London 

Shoreline East currently operates limited service beyond Old Saybrook to New 
London. Earlier this year, at the region’s urging, ConnDOT successfully convinced 
Amtrak to allow Shoreline East fares on some Amtrak trains if a multi-ride ticket 
is purchased. While this is a start, the region is hopeful that ConnDOT will very 
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soon solve the impediments to bringing more commuter trains to and from New 
London. In an editorial in The Day newspaper this past Sunday, ConnDOT Commis- 
sioner Joseph Marie was commended for his effort toward this end, and the region 
is grateful. But the region will continue to urge the State of Connecticut to reach 
an agreement with the marine interests concerning the requisite bridge closings 
(currently limited to a maximum of 39 Amtrak, two Shoreline East trains, and two 
freight trains per day as required of Amtrak in 1996 when the rail line was elec- 
trified), and to negotiate with Amtrak, the owner of the railroad, concerning the up- 
grades required to accommodate additional trains on this stretch of rail line. The 
southeastern Connecticut region needs, deserves, and warrants train service com- 
mensurate with the Metro-North service that ConnDOT provides in the southwest 
corner of the State because the region’s tourism base is vital to the health of the 
State’s economy. 

SCCOG’s Proposed Tourist Transit System 

In 2005, SCCOG completed a study named Intermodal Connections Study South- 
east. This study developed a business plan for a high-quality, dependable, seamless, 
bus-based transportation system linking rail, ferry, and buses to the region’s major 
tourist centers. A market analysis that interpreted the results of visitor surveys con- 
ducted during the course of the study projected that enough visitors would use the 
system to make the investment in the system pay for itself. The study concluded 
that more people would visit the region, their length of stay would increase, and 
people would visit more attractions if linkages were better. A ridership between 1.7 
to 3.5 million people annually was projected. Because the major beneficiaries of the 
system, the casinos and other major tourist attractions, could not easily be con- 
vinced to pay for the system’s $24-31 Million start-up capital cost and annual oper- 
ating cost of $6.5-$8.6 Million, the study recommended the conduct of a 2-year pilot 
project to demonstrate to potential funders of the system that it would be successful. 
This pilot project would cost $12 Million over the 2 years. While SCCOG remains 
convinced that the proposed tourist transit system would be well used and con- 
tribute significantly to improving the region’s transportation system, to date we 
have been unsuccessful in identifying the full $12 Million (in 2005 dollars) needed 
to conduct the pilot project. 

How To Improve the Transportation System With Transit in Southeastern 
Connecticut 

Based on my previous comments, it should be clear to see that our region is very 
desirous of increased transit service in southeastern Connecticut. Our Council of 
Governments and the region’s bus transit provider SEAT are now having discus- 
sions about how to expand bus service beyond the nine towns currently served. It 
is hoped that our study of the region’s intermodal transportation center in New Lon- 
don will result in improvements that will allow even more passengers to travel into, 
out of, and through, the region safely and efficiently. The full extension of Shore 
Line East into southeastern Connecticut will provide travelers to and from the re- 
gion an alternative to an increasingly congested 1-95. And if the tourist transit sys- 
tem pilot project could be funded, we are convinced that those private businesses 
that would benefit from its operation would step up to the plate and pay for it, simi- 
lar to what L.L. Bean does up in Maine. But all of these transit improvements cost 
money; more money than the State of Connecticut can apply to just one of its 15 
regions. So I guess the bottom line is, the best that we can do is to continue to plan, 
advocate, and provide support for the region’s needs, all the while being patient, 
until such time as funding does become available to create a better and more tran- 
sit-oriented transportation system in southeastern Connecticut. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to provide this testimony. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KAREN BURNASKA 

Coordinator, 

Transit for Connecticut 
April 16, 2009 

My name is Karen Burnaska and I am Coordinator for the Transit for Connecticut 
Coalition administered by Connecticut Fund for the Environment. The Transit for 
Connecticut Coalition is a statewide coalition of business, social service, environ- 
mental, planning, transportation, and civic organizations dedicated to increasing 
awareness of the benefits of bus transit and advocating for increased funding for bus 
transit. On behalf of the Coalition, I thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 
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Connecticut’s transportation system is like a three-legged stool: the three legs 
being roads, rail, and bus. All three are needed for a balanced system and all three 
are interconnected. 

With the support of the One Region Funders’ Group and its Connecticut partners, 
the Fairfield County Community Foundation and the Emily Hall Tremaine Founda- 
tion, Transit for Connecticut completed a bus needs analysis study in March of 
2007. The study detailed the benefits of bus transit and proposed an investment 
plan that would increase bus ridership by over 80 percent. 

The study stated various ways to improve bus transit in Connecticut: 

• increase hours of service and frequency of service; 

• provide more weekend service; 

• expand paratransit service; 

• increase express bus service; 

• implement Bus Rapid Transit along major corridors; 

• increase interregional bus services; and 

• increase commuter connections to rail stations in order to complement and en- 
hance the State’s investment in rail service. 

The study detailed the many and varied benefits of increased bus transit. 

Economic Benefits 

• transit provides greater access to jobs and a larger labor pool for employers; 

• better bus connections enhance the State’s investments in rail and multi-modal 
systems; 

• there are significant financial savings for households who choose transit over 
a private automobile; 

• studies show that every $1 invested in transit 3 delds $3 in economic benefits. 

Environmental Benefits 

• increased bus transit reduces highway congestion, decreases fuel consumption 
and fights global warming pollution; 

• reduces toxic diesel soot through clean vehicle technology; 

• supports “responsible growth” around stronger transit centers and fights 
sprawl. 

Helps People of All Ages 

• increases mobility and choice for existing and new bus customers, nondrivers, 
the elderly, and disabled; 

• increases opportunities for better jobs as well as access to more medical, edu- 
cation, recreation, and other services; 

• specialized services can reduce healthcare costs as seniors are able to “age in 
place” and remain in their homes. 

During this difficult financial time, public transit is needed more than ever. Using 
public transit provides direct savings to residents and the State. 

• Individuals can save money by using public transportation instead of a private 
vehicle. According to the American Public Transportation Association (APTA) 
American households can save up to $8,754 annually by switching to public 
transportation. 

• Employers who offer free parking could save more than $750 per parking space 
that is no longer required. 

• According to Governor Roll’s Budget summary for FY2003-FY2005, for each el- 
derly individual that can age at home instead of a nursing home because of the 
mobility and access to health care furnished by public transit, the State of Con- 
necticut saves $3,500-$4,000 per month. 

• In addition, congestion cost commuters in Connecticut’s urban areas between 
$343 and $592 per traveler in 2005. This number represents additional fuel 
costs and the cost of extra travel time. 

• Lower levels of traffic may allow the State to save money through less expendi- 
ture related to road repair and maintenance, as well as enforcement of traffic 
laws. 

• Society as a whole benefits from lower levels of pollution and greenhouse gas 
emissions. (A medium sized car with an average mileage of 21 mpg, driven 
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10,000 miles per year, produces approximately 51/2 tons of carbon dioxide a 
year.) 

In order to achieve the benefits of increased bus transit, an investment of capital 
and operating funds is needed. To achieve an 80 percent increase in bus ridership. 
Transit for Connecticut recommends an increase of $215 million in capital expendi- 
tures and an increase of $63 million in operating funds. While capital funds are 
needed to purchase rolling stock, improve facilities and shelters, upgrade commu- 
nication systems and fareboxes, operating funds are critical to putting vehicles on 
the road and providing necessary service. A dedicated, reliable funding source is 
needed for all transportation projects if Connecticut is to achieve a 21st Century 
transportation system and move our State and its residents for^ward. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PHILIP MADONNA, JR. 

Chairman, 

ATU Connecticut State Legislative Conference Board 
April 16, 2009 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify today on behalf of the Amalgamated Transit Union (ATU). My name is Phil 
Madonna. I currently serve as Chairman of the Amalgamated Transit Union’s 
(ATU) State Legislative Conference Board here in Connecticut. 

ATU is the largest labor organization representing public transportation, para- 
transit, over-the-road, and school bus workers in the United States and Canada, 
with more than 185,000 members in over 270 locals throughout 46 States and 9 
provinces. Here in Connecticut, we represent more than 2,000 active and retired 
members in the transit, paratransit, intercity, and school bus industries. In addition 
to New Haven, which is where I am based, we represent the workers in Hartford, 
Stamford, New London, Bridgeport, Mystic, South Windsor, Derby, Danbury, Mil- 
ford, and Rocky Hill. My Local, ATU Local 281, was chartered in 1902, and most 
of our local divisions throughout the State were established well before the creation 
of Connecticut Transit (CTTRANSIT). 

For more than 100 years, ATU has been proud to serve the mobility needs of 
Americans, playing an important role in most legislative efforts affecting the public 
transportation industry during the past century, from requiring closed vestibules for 
streetcars in the 1890s, to the creation of a Federal role for public transportation 
in 1964, to passing the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA) and the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA 21), which 
recognized that local communities should be primarily responsible for the transpor- 
tation choices that ultimately affect them. Our century-long commitment to transit 
safety and security issues has led to many of the innovative improvements within 
the industry, including better bus designs and braking systems, exact fare, and Eed- 
eral penalties for assaulting public transportation workers. And, we have cham- 
pioned the need for increased funding and expanded service at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

We are pleased to offer our views on the upcoming surface transportation reau- 
thorization bill, which are summarized in our comprehensive proposal, entitled “We 
Can Get There From Here.” Our 10-point plan calls for increasing transit funding, 
developing programs to increase ridership, creating transit workforce development 
programs, improving paratransit services, as well as other critical steps that the 
Federal government can take to improve the delivery of transit here in Connecticut 
and nationwide. 

However, given the current funding crisis facing public transportation systems 
used by Connecticut residents as well as others across the Nation, I will today focus 
my attention on just two issues: the need for Federal transit operating assistance 
and ways that we can encourage States and local governments to invest more in 
transit. 

Transit in Crisis 

Record high gas prices in 2008 caused millions of people to try public transpor- 
tation, and despite the recent drop in the price of oil, many transit systems continue 
to report capacity issues. 

Americans took 10.7 billion trips on public transportation in 2008, the highest 
level of ridership in 52 years and a modern ridership record. This represents a 4 
percent increase over the number of trips taken in 2007 on public transportation. 
Yet, ironically, at a time when Americans are leaving their cars at home like never 
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before, public transportation systems are being forced to implement painful service 
cuts and fare increases and lay off workers because of shortages in State and local 
revenues. 

Fare Increases, Service Cuts 

All across the Nation, transit systems are reluctantly carrying out some of the 
steepest fare increases and deepest service cuts in recent history. Unfortunately, we 
do not have to look very far for examples of drastic cuts that are hurting middle 
class families. The New York Metropolitan Transportation Authority (MTA) has an- 
nounced that it will consolidate late-night Metro-North train service to Stamford 
and other Fairfield County towns and end New Canaan ticket window service. 

The proposal would also eliminate two weekday afternoon trains between New 
Haven and Grand Central Terminal that stop at Stamford. The agency is also set 
to raise subway and bus fares to ease its budget woes, inflicting pain on thousands 
of Connecticut residents who commute to New York. Meanwhile, Connecticut’s 
Metro-North customers regularly complain about too few seats aboard rush-hour 
trains, a lack of heating and air conditioning and a shortage of station parking on 
the New Haven Line. 

Furthermore, even though businesses are sprouting up along the Route 25 cor- 
ridor from Danbury to Bridgeport, there continues to be a major gap in transit serv- 
ice. The proposed Danbury-Bridgeport bus line, which would have cost $1.4 million 
to create, was one of several candidates for $5 million the State planned to spend 
on bus service enhancement in 2009. But faced with a State budget deficit that grew 
to about $350 million. Governor Rell last fall recommended that the State postpone 
the much-needed plan to enhance the State’s commuter bus lines. Housatonic Area 
Regional Transit, based in Danbury, proposed the Danbury-Bridgeport service, 
which it would have run in tandem with the Greater Bridgeport Transit Authority. 
But without the operating revenue to run the service, two of the largest cities in 
western Connecticut will continue to have no public transportation between them. 

And no one is immune from the cuts. Here in New Haven, transit district officials 
announced plans last fall to scale back the hours and eliminate Sunday service for 
the Regional Rides Program because of a budget shortfall. The service, which offers 
door-to-door transportation for elderly and disabled residents in 13 area towns, is 
facing a deficit. These cuts were necessary despite the program’s overwhelming suc- 
cess — the number of riders doubled from 10,000 in 2006, the program’s first year, 
to 20,000 by the end of 2008. 

Working Families Hurt the Most 

Nationwide, fare increases are having a devastating affect on working families. 
Between the increased price of food, health care, energy costs, and other everyday 
necessities, middle class families are getting squeezed like never before. Americans, 
especially seniors living on fixed incomes, simply cannot afford transit fares in the 
neighborhood of private taxis. In October, 2008, for example, Bridgeport was forced 
to raise base fares from $1.50 to $1.75 and day passes from $3 to $4. 

And as if the fare increases are not enough, the service cuts may actually be 
worse. Generally, when routes get cut, transit systems tend to look towards those 
with low ridership — early morning, late night, and weekend service. People who 
work nontraditional hours, typically minorities who have no other means of trans- 
portation, are disproportionately affected. The single mom who now gets her kids 
up at 4:30 in the morning to catch two buses in time to get her children to daycare 
and then herself to work cannot be expected to wait an additional hour for that 
transfer bus to arrive, standing in the freezing cold with two kids in tow. But that 
is exactly what is happening out there. Our drivers nationwide have seen it first- 
hand. 

Operating Assistance Is Needed 

Throughout the United States, our buses are overflowing with passengers. As 
mentioned above, the people who turned to transit to beat the high cost of gas in 
2008 are sticking with us. Ridership is at a 50-year high. 

That is the good news. The bad news is that the transit industry cannot handle 
the increased demand. Our members report having to leave people behind at bus 
stops because vehicles are at capacity. In Chicago, they were recently tearing out 
seats on subway trains to make room for more people. As one CTTransit official said 
last year during the height of our most recent fuel crisis, “If suddenly ridership were 
to increase by 25 to 30 percent overall, we’d be really, really struggling.” i 


^ Transit at Capacity, Connecticut Post Online (Bridgeport, Connecticut), June 27, 2008. 
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Indeed, some Connecticut routes will soon be on a standing-room-only basis, if 
they are not there already. 

But instead of adding new service to meet increased demand, transit systems are 
being forced to do the exact opposite — they are cutting routes and punishing people 
for leaving their cars at home by increasing fares. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members of the Committee can see how ridiculous the 
current situation is. Ridership numbers are going through the roof. We have a tidal 
wave of new passengers, more farebox revenue, basically every general manager’s 
wildest dream come true. We could not have asked for a better situation. Yet in 
many places — not all but many — we find ourselves unable to cope with the change 
in Americans’ travel habits. 

The question is: why? The answer is simple. It is about money. State and local 
tax revenues are way down. Wildly fluctuating fuel and energy prices and insurance 
costs are busting transit agency budgets. 

Unfortunately, this problem will not be solved by simply appropriating more cap- 
ital dollars. Even if the Federal government provided CTTRANSIT and other sys- 
tems with enough money to double the size of their existing fleets, the agencies 
would probably have to keep a good portion of those buses in the garage. 

Transit systems simply do not have the operating money to run their current 
fleets. Current law generally prohibits most major transit systems from using their 
Federal Transit Administration (FTA) funds for operating assistance. Therefore, as 
a result, we are cutting service at a time when people are turning to transit in 
record numbers! This is insane! 

Transit systems need flexibility in the use of their Federal funds so they can stay 
afloat and avoid balancing their budgets on the backs of working people — transit 
riders and employees — who do not have any more to give. People are paying more 
and getting much less. This has to stop! Given the challenges faced by transit sys- 
tems from coast to coast, ATU supports giving local transit systems the option to 
use their FTA funds for operating purposes. At a minimum, we recommend that the 
Committee consider allowing fuel and energy costs to be classified as capital ex- 
penses. 

Encouraging State Investment 

Of course, there is more than one way to generate more operating assistance for 
transit agencies. One way (as discussed above) is to change the Federal rules. An- 
other is by encouraging States and local communities — which bear the bulk of the 
responsibility for funding transit operations — to invest more. 

Too many States are shortchanging transit at a time when their residents are 
looking for more travel options. Just seven States are responsible for more than 80 
percent of all State transit funding. The other States fund transit at an average of 
just over $42 million annually. In fact, nearly one-fifth of States fund transit at less 
than $1 million annually, and four States do not provide funding at all. ^ 

In recent years, the lack of State funding has caused transit crises in a number 
of areas. For example. State Legislatures and Governors in California, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, among others, have had to con- 
sider so-called “rescue” packages just to avoid massive service cuts, layoffs, and fare 
increases. 

In addition, even as the Federal surface transportation program has sought to be- 
come more flexible — allowing States to use Federal highway funds for transit 
projects, and transit funds for highway projects — the States have not followed suit 
with respect to the use of their own funds. Thirty-four States still restrict all high- 
way trust fund resources solely for highway purposes. While 23 States have such 
restrictions in their State constitutions, ^ eleven are limited in their use of transpor- 
tation funds due to long-standing statutory provisions. 

The Federal government needs to play an active role in leveraging State and local 
investment — encouraging States and local governments to invest in public transpor- 
tation. Generating more non-Federal revenue is the key to putting more transit 
service on the streets. 


2 California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York pro- 
vided $7.7 billion of the $9.5 billion that States appropriated for transit in 2005. Survey of State 
Funding for Public Transportation — 2005, prepared by the U.S. Department of Transportation 
Bureau of Transportation Statistics. 

^See the State constitutions of Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

^ See highway-only statutes in Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
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ATU recommends the establishment of the “Flexibility Incentive Grant” (FIG) pro- 
gram within the FTA. ® This program would provide additional Federal surface 
transportation dollars to States that increase their own level of funding for bus, rail, 
and ferry services. 

Some States (like Connecticut, see below) are already investing in public transit, 
and they would be rewarded for doing so under this program. Other States which 
have not yet seen the benefits of expanded bus and rail service would be given an 
incentive to invest in more than just new highway construction. Under this bill, ev- 
eryone wins. 

The FIG Program would allocate Federal transportation funds to States that (1) 
increase spending on public transportation; (2) create a transportation trust fund 
that distributes funds for public transit; or (3) unlock their existing highway trust 
fund by distributing transportation dollars for both highways and transit. 

The money allocated under the FIG program would be bonus money — so it would 
not impact formula or capital funds received by urbanized areas or States from 
other Federal transit programs. And, as the name of the program suggests, the Fed- 
eral dollars awarded through this new program would be flexible, meaning that they 
could be used by States for any highway or transit project. In summary, if a State 
increases its level of spending on public transportation, then it receives extra Fed- 
eral surface transportation funds that it may use as it sees fit. Significantly, under 
the proposed program, other non-Federal resources (local government funds) may 
also be counted towards the States’ total. 

The idea is derived from a recent Federal highway program which granted Fed- 
eral transportation dollars to States as a reward for increasing their level of seatbelt 
usage, based on a national average. Similarly, the FIG Program would award flexi- 
ble transportation dollars to States on the condition that they raise their level of 
spending on public transportation. 

This is a new concept for the Federal transit program. Rather than simply grant- 
ing funds to States and cities on the condition of a nominal local match, we would 
be providing them with a real incentive to put some of their own resources towards 
expanding public transit services. State and local transportation funding needs to 
become more flexible. We can make that happen with a Federal incentive — a FIG 
grant. 

Connecticut Would Fare Well Under the FIG Program 

In 2006, the State legislature passed a $2.3 billion transportation package which 
would fund mass transit improvements across the State without requiring tolls or 
increasing the gas tax. The bill authorized the State to issue up to $1 billion in spe- 
cial tax obligation bonds for the projects. The prior year, lawmakers approved the 
Governor’s 10-year, $1.3 billion initiative, which included money for new rail cars 
for Metro-North, and 25 new CTTRANSIT buses. 

If the FIG program had been in place during that period, Connecticut would have 
been rewarded with bonus Federal transportation dollars for funding public trans- 
portation at the State level. ATU supports the establishment of the Flexibility In- 
centive Grant (FIG) program within FTA to encourage States to invest in public 
transportation. 

Conclusion 

Before Congress makes decisions on new policies and revenue streams for the 
SAFETEA-LU reauthorization bill, it must first set its priorities. Most importantly, 
what is the overall goal of our surface transportation program? 

Do we want to remain stuck in endless traffic jams, polluting our air, and wasting 
billions of dollars on fuel that we purchase from Middle Eastern nations that raise 
the price of oil at their pleasure? Or, are we ready to provide Americans with new 
public transportation options that can help us to save our planet, reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign oil, and spend more time with our families? 

Based on recent trends, ATU and its allies believe that Americans are ready to 
modify their travel habits and embrace transit like never before. Congress can help 
facilitate these overdue changes through the creation of bold, well funded, and inno- 
vative programs. 

Without question, hard choices are going to have to be made along the way, and 
the cost will be enormous. However, the potential to improve our quality of life and 
preserve this world for the next generation should guide us through the substantial 
challenges that lie ahead. 


^As provided under H.R. 1827, 111th Congress. 
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The Amalgamated Transit Union is the 

LARGEST LABOR ORGANIZATION REPRESENTING 
TRANSIT WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

Canada, founded in 1892, the atu today is 
COMPRISED OF OVER 185,000 MEMBERS IN 268 
LOCAL UNIONS SPREAD ACROSS 46 STATES AND 
NINE PROVINCES. COMPOSED OF BUS DRIVERS, 
LIGHT RAIL OPERATORS, MAINTENANCE AND 
CLERICAL PERSONNEL AND OTHER TRANSIT AND 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, THE ATU WORKS TO 
PROMOTE TRANSIT ISSUES AND FIGHTS FOR THE 
INTERESTS OF ITS HARD-WORKING MEMBERS." 
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Executive Summary 


It often seems as though the world around us has 
changed overnight, as our nations current energy 
crisis is affecting the qualiw of life of every American. 
The price of oil fluauates wildly, and with increased 
demand for fuel worldwide, there is no reason to 
believe that we will once again be able to fill our tanks 
with inexpensive gasoline and cruise around in our 
mammoth sport utility vehicles in a carefree manner. 

But this crisis goes well be)'ond the pump. When 
iransporution expenses increase, everything costs 
more, including food and basic necessities that we 
have long taken for granted. Working families, which 
already spend at least 20% of their annual income 
on transportation costs, are getting squeaed from all 
directions. Moreover, history shows us that even if 
fuel costs decrease, other consumer products do not 
necessarily follow. 

People are beginning to realize that this crisis 
cannot simply be averted by driving less and switching 
to fuel efficient compact ars or expensive h^rid 
vehicles. In response to the su^e in fuel prices, 
public transportation systems - large and small, from 
coast to coast - have recently seen a tidal wave of new 
customers. Ridership numbers on transit - more than 
10 billion annual trips •> have reached their hipest 
point in more than 30 years.' 

In fact, transit systems all across the U.S. are 
making contingency plans to deal with the current 
ridership surge and the potential oveHoad of new 
passengers that could result if gas prices once a^in 
rise to 2008 levels, or beyond. 


But is the public transportation industr)’ prepared 
for this cultural changed 

Sadly, the answer is no, and there are three basic 
reasons why transit agencies nationwide will not be 
able to meet consumer demand in the near future. 

First, current funding levels are inadequate. 
Transit capital needs alone are more than $60 billion 
nationwide, and the federal transit program, although 
at record funding levels, does not even begin to address 
our dire infrastructure needs. 

Second, transit systems do not currently have the 
flexibilii)' to use their Federal Transit Adminbtration 
(FTA) funds in a manner that best suits their local 
needs. The most pressing matter at every transit system 
throughout the United States is finding a stream of 
funding that may be used for operating assistance. 
Unfortunately, current FTA rules generally prohibit 
transit agencies from using their federal funds for 
operating purposes. As a result, the same hi^ ^ 
prices that currently push people to ride buses are also 
busting transit s)'siem budgets. All across the U.S., 
fiires are being increased and service is being cut back, 
just when transit services are needed most. 

finally, the public transponation industr)' is 
facing a workforce crisis. For existing employees, new 
technology is rapidly changing the way transit agencies 
function, aficaing every aecutive direaor, mid-level 
manager, bus operator and mechanic. Yet, relatively 
fcM' programs exist to provide training to workers so 
that they an perform their jobs adequately, move up 
the areer ladder, and help the nations transit agencies 


' AnKfian hiblic Tranporuiioa Asxtcadon (APTA) pros rIosc. June 2. 2008. 
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Operate at maximum efficiency. And while more 
than half of the transit technicians nationwide will be 
eligible to retire in the next ten years, there b no 
pipeline of replacements on the horizon because 
the industry has a relatively poor public image that 
hampers its ability to attract, recruit, and retain 
quality employees. 



The Amalgamated Transit Union (ATU) b pleased 
to present to G)ngress its comprehensive proposal for 
the reauthorization of The Safe, AcnuntabU, Flexible, 
and Evident Transportation Etfuity Act ■ A legacy for 
Users (SAFETEA'LU). It b a ten-poini plan designed 
to ensure that public transponation agencies arc 
equipped to provide Americans with the travel choices 
they need and to help us reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil. 

ATU supports the con framework of the 
existing federal transit program, a federabsiaie'local 
partnership which has sersed the industry well sina 
1964. However, we ui^e the Congress to build off 
some of the more innovative past reauthorization 
efforts, most notably the Iniemodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) of 1991, the 
prombe of which has yet to be fully realized. ISTEA 
recognized that local communities are best situated 
to make transportation decisions on their own. By 


calling for more local control of resources, our plan 
would finally provide urban and rural areas with the 
resources and tools to arry out that vbion. 

Recognizing that the federal ^vemment cannot 
and should not be the only significant source of 
revenue for transit, ATU in this proposal unveils an 
aciting legblative initiative that b designed to 
encourage states and loal governments to 
substantially increase their level of transit funding. 
This program could unlock billions of dollars in 
state and loal resources for public transportation, 
community transportation, and Amerians with 
Disabilities (ADA) services. When combined with 
federal dollars, the ATU-crafted Flexibility Incentive 
Grant Program could ause transit investment in 
the U.S. to finally approach the levels necessary to 
improve the conditions and performance of our public 
transponation systems. 

We also recommend some nontraditional 
approaches to address some of the industiys gratest 
challenges in the areas of ridership, safer)', and the 
provision of paratransit service to our most vulnerable 
passengers - elderly persons and individuals with 
dbabitiiies. These and other Idas are discussed at 
length in thb proposal. 

Founded in 1892, ATU has played a leading 
role in the crafting of every sur^ce transportation 
rauthorization bill since the founding of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Adminbtration, which in 1991 
beame the FTA. Each day, millions of transit riders 
nationwide put their trust in our members’ ability to 
safely get people to their destinations. This proposal b 
based on the recommendations of the men and women 
who have the most unique perspective to understand 
the needs of the transit industry - the thousands of 
people who proudly serve as the “eyes and ars” of our 
nation’s public transportation s)’sicms. 


2 I AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
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Summary of ATU Recommendations , 

ATU SUPPORTS: 

■I INCREASING TRANSIT FUNDING 

1) Increasing federal transit funding 1^ 20% annually, so that by FY 201 the program would be funded 
at nearly S3l billion annually; 

2) Maintaining the budgetaiy Brcwalls that guarantee transit funding; 

3) Increasing rural transit funding at levels determined by CTAA; 

4) Implementing a $ I monthly surcharge on public transportation iTK>nthty tickets; 

5) Increasing the federal gas tax by ten cents over the course of the next rcauthorization period, and 
indexing the tax to inBaiion; and 

6) Requiring the FTA/FHWA regulations on Statewide and Metropolitan Transportation Planning to 
mandate fair and equitable voting representation of the region's public transportation operating 
^ency or agencies, private seaor transit operators, transit workforce representatives, minority 
groups, disabled persons, transit riders, sman growth groups, businesses, and others with a direa 
stake in the provision of public transportation services on the polic)' board and technical committees 
of Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 

II ALLOWING LOCAL CONTROL OF FTA FUNDS 

1) Giving local transit systems the option to use their FTA funds for operating purposes; 

2) Ihe Transit Systm ntxihility Protfction Act, which would allow U.S. DOT to make grants to a 
transit system to finance the operating cost of equipment and fiicilities for use in transit in an 
urbanized area with a ppulation of more than 200,000 if such transit system operates less than 100 
buses on fixed route service during peak service hours; and 

3) The Saving Energy Throu^ Public Tmnspartation Act, which would allow transit systems to use 
their FTA funds for fuel costs. 


II ENCOURAGING STATE INVESTMENT 


I) Establishment of the Flexibility Incentive Grant (FIG) program within FTA to encourage states to 
invest in public transponation. 
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■I INCREASING RIDERSHIP 

1 ) Raising tfic monthly ap on employer-provided tax-free transit benefits to the level allowed for parking 
benefits (currently $220 per month), to encourage n>ore people to ride public iransponation; 

2) Making the tax-free commuter benefits program available to all federal, state and local government 
employees; 

3) Requiring FTA to conduct a public relations program on the commuter benefits program, and 
compelling transit agencies to promote the program in pannerships with local businesses; 

4) Developing targeted fare-free and reduced fare pilot programs; and 

5) Encouraging greater pedestrian and biq'cle access to public transponation. 

■I CREATING TRANSIT WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

1) The Transportation ]oh Corps Act of 2008, which would create a career ladder grant program 
within the FTA to help existing workers retain jobs while also recruiting and preparing roung 
adults across the nation for jobs in the transit sector; 

2) Increasing funding for the International Transporution Learning Center to the same level as the 
National Transit Institute; 

3) Making training a permissible use of Section 3307 urbanized area formula funds and Seaion 531 1 
rural formula funds at levels determined by public transit systems in partnership with their labor 
o^nizations; and 

4) Authorizing the president of the labor o^nization representing the pluralit)’ of public transponation 
workers in the United States (or his or her designee) to serve on the TOPS Committee Ex Officio, 
on a permanent basis as a voting member, so that transit workfon^ development and other research 
projects may continue to be carried out as a true partnership between labor and management. 


■I MAINTAINING TRANSIT LABOR PROTECTIONS 

1) Continuation of the critical transit employee labor protections provided by Section 13(c) of the 
Federal Transit Aa; and 

2) Application of Section i 3(c) proteaions to any new federal transit programs or innovative financing 
mechanisms created through SAFETEA-LU s reauthorization. 
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■I PROVIDING FOR OUR NEEDIEST CITIZENS 

1) Creating the CeorJinauJ Mohility /mtiathr (CMI) program through the consolidation of the 
EJderly/Disabled, New Freedom, and job Access and Reverse Commute Programs in an effort to 
improve transportation options for Americas most needy citizens; 

2) Requiring public transit systems to ensure that all relevant fictors are taken into consideration 
before they coniract*out paratransit services, requiring a cost analysis of the work to be done, which 
shall be used to assess whether it is more effective to use employees of a private business entit)' or to 
use existing employees; and 

3) Requiring potential paratransit bidders to have a demonstrated ability of providing high qualit)' 
paratransit services, which equal or exceed the quality of services which could be provided 1^ public 
transit agencies. 


■I PUniNG MORE SERVICE ON THE STREETS - IMMEDIATELY 

1) Allowing fuel to be classified as a capita) apense; 

2) Grant programs that encourage transit agencies to reduce fares and expand service; 

3) Removing hurdles which discoura^ states from flexing highway funds to transit; and 

4) Implementing congestion pricing. 


■I REGISTERING TRANSIT RIDERS TO VOTE 


1) Granu to non-profit o^nizations for the purpose of registering and mobilizing non-driving transit 
riders to vote and to educate all tranrit riden about transit eleaion issues on a non-partisan basis. 


■I ENHANCING THE SAFETY OF TRANSIT WORKERS AND PASSENGERS 

1) Requiring all new buses purchased by transit mtems to include notices that shall be prominently 
displayed in each vehicle used for the transportation of the public for hire which must state 
substantially the following; Any person who assaults, interferes with, disables, or incapacitates any 
public transit driver while the person is operating a transit vehicle is subject to imprisonment for 
up to 20 years: and 

2) Encouraging states to enact laws which increase penalties for the assault of a transit worker. 
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■I INCREASING TRANSIT FUNDING 


Public iransportaiion is an essentia! public service, 
and millions of Americans choose to ride transit 
each day to commute to work, to school, go to 
(he doctor, attend religious services, and visit friends 
and family. Transit also keeps Americas economy 
(hriring, and provides a lifeline to millions of people 
who do not own or drive an automobile. 

Transit is also essential in our nation’s quest to reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil. Public transportation 


The average price of regular gasoline in the United 
States has shifted between two to five dollars per 
gallon, substantially higher than it was just three 
years ago. Ihe days of cheap gas are over, and people 
are looking for ways to reduce their transportation 
costs. There is no better way to do that than by 
riding public transportation, and Americans are 
responding in record numbers as bus, li^t rail, 
subway, and commuter rail ridership continues to 
rise. Anrerians took more than 2.8 billion trips on 
public transportation in the second quarter of 2008. 
This is almost 140 million more trips than the same 
time period in the previous year, an increase of 5.2%. 


“To conserve and enhance values in existing urban areas is essential. But 
at least as important are steps to promote economic efficienc)' and livability 
in areas of future development. Our national welfare therefore requires the 
provision of good urban transportation, with the properly balanced use of 
private vehicles and modern mass transport to help shape as well as serve 
urban growth." 

— Presidtnt John F Ktnnfdy, in a mnsage to Congrtsi, 1962. 


usage reduces U.S. gasoline consumption by 1.4 
billion gallons each year • or the equivalent of 108 
million cars filling up, almost 300,000 each day. 
These savings result from the efficiency of carrying 
multiple passengers in each vehicle; the reduction 
in traffic congestion from fewer automobiles on the 
roads; and the uried sources of energy for public 
transportation.* Increased use of public transportation 
is the sin^e most effective way to reduce America's 
energy consumption. 


In 2007, 10.3 billion trips were taken on public 
transportation - the highest number on U.S. transit 
in 50 years.^ Without question, people are making 
significant lifest)'ie changes. 

And as we know all too well, our commute to work 
grows more dismal everyday. Congestion on roads costs 
$78 billion annually in the form of 4.2 billion lost 
hours and 2.9 billion gallons of wasted gas.^ 


’ PMt TMit^ttuim4itdP(tftlnmSMiapmil)tU.S.:MiiaitgDtftinlenum(M.^KfiKAioiKl'lK\rfKX Inttnutionil. 2007. 

* APTA Rtdtnhif Rtfm: .tinWQitienrriOM, SqtKinbct 9. 200S. 

* Ta3iiTftM^iiwmlmoMe2007AiuuJVihiiMtUajReftrt. 
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Funding Levels 

HieU.S.currenilylussignifieantsurlacctransportation 
needs. Accord ing to the National Surfaee Transportation 
Policy and Rtvenue Study Commission, "We need to 
invest at least $223 billion annually from all sources 
for the next 50 years to upgrade our existing system 
to a state of good repair and create a more advanced 
sur^ce transportation system to sustain and ensure 
strong economic growth for our families. We are 
spending less than 40 percent of this amount loday.'^ 

According to APTA, capital needs alone for 
public transportation are approximately $60 billion 
annually. ATU joins APTA in calling upon Congress 
to guarantee (through continued use of budgetary 
firevi*alls) annual federal transit funding at 50% of 
that amount - $30 billion - by the end of the next 
reauthorization period. Starting from Fiscal Year (FY) 
2009 authorized funding levels, in order to provide 
resources for just half of the transit industry's capital 
needs, 20% annual gronih is needed. 


ATU Concurs with APTA's Proposal: 20% 
Annual Increase 


FISCAL YEAR 

FUNDING LEVEL 

2010 

$12.4 Billion 

2011 

$14.9 Billion 

2012 

$17.9 Billion 

2013 

$21.4 Billion 

2014 

$25.7 Billion 

2015 

$309 Billion 

TOTAL 

$123.2 Billion 


Funding for rural transportation also needs to grow 
substantially, at levels determined by the (immunity 
Transportation Association of America (CTAA). 


A Smart Investment 

Ever)' $1 billion invested in the nation’s transportation 
infrastruaure supports approximately 47,51X1 jobs, 
while the same amount invested in public transit 
capital projects generates 30,000 jobs. The return on 
investment could be as high as 9 to 1 

Transit access is essential for the nation’s economic 
health and prosperity. It helps maintain the vitality of 
our major cities’ central business districts and connects 
workers to jobs in suburban and rural areas.^ 

A(k 1 making trartsit avaibble to a greater percentage 
of the population will save people monc)'. Households 
that are likely to use public transportation on a given day 
save over $6,200 every s’car, compared to a household 
with no access to public transportation service.’ 

How Do We Get There? 

Monthly Ticket Fee 

The key to any successful and innovative funding 
mechanism is quite simple: small, almost invisible 
fees, that when aggregated have the potential to raise 
signihant revenue. ATU believes that it has found 
such a combination. 

For the first time, we recommend that transit 
riders should pay - ever so slightly - into the Highway 
Trust Fund (HTF). We propose a $1 surcharge on 
public transit s)'stem monthly passes - on all modes - 
that would be deposited directly into the HTF's Mass 
Transit Account. For example, a person paying $140 
for a monthly ticket on a commuter rail line would 
see their out of pocket cost rise to $141 per month. 
In total, the average transit customer would pay just 
$12 per year. 


' RfftntfiJkSiamilSiafia TMit/ftntimfiilkydaJKmMwSiu^Cmm i ni$M . Ttmftiutmjk T m$n m Pcwmbcf 2007.pigcl. 
* A QkMnuaN’/fiu^ tfhUt Tnm^aruamtE a mmebi^. Cinbrid(;r Sfsicnuiia. Inc and Eomoniic Onttopnicm Rcxardi Ocubtr 1999. 

' Tht Eamme Imftnota PtMr Tnuai 11ic NaikMial Busmu Gnlitioo foi Rapid Ttanii. Nomnba 2003. 

* Thex houcfaoUi kavr (wo woricm. one at. and an mhtn thne^uanm of a mile of cnn^ionation. 

hiUt and f^eotinm Sdntip m At US: Mnawg Otfndmt m Od. 
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Tliis fee would be separate from transit a^ncy 
fares. Those iran»i systems that currently do not have 
some sort of monthly pass program - which provide 
unlimited rides for one price - would be required to 
create such a program and implement the $ 1 monthly 
surcha^. 

We do not propose to require fare increases. There 
would be no added fee for any person who simply 
boards a bus or train and pa)'S with cash, tokens, or 
elecironially. This will serve to limit the impact of this 
plan on low income individuals. 

With no data on how many monthly passes are 
currently sold throughout the U.S., or the amount 
that might be sold if the plan were to be implemented, 


Raise the Gas Tax 

Furthermore, in the short term, ATU recommends 
that Congress increase the federal gas tax - perhaps 
by as much as ten cents per gallon - and then index it 
to inBation. Currently, the tax is 18.4 cents, of which 
2.5 cents is allocated to the HTT’s Mass Transit 
Account. The user fee has not been raised since 1993. 
and the purchasing power of the gas tax has been 
signiBcantiy diminished in recent years. 

We fiilly realize the political issues raised by thb 
recommendation. However, lawmakers should realize 
that Americans have consistently shown that they 
are willing to pay more taxes if they understand that 
expanded transportation choices will come about as 


Twelve dollars per year. One dollar per month. About 2‘/i cents per ride. 
For less rhan the cost of a stick of chewing gum, we can raise a substantial 
amount of revenue for transit systems to put more service on the street. Small 
contribution, big payoff. It’s a win-win for transit riders. 


we do not know how much a $1 monthly surcharge 
would raise. Howes'er, the minimal impact and almost 
invbible nature of such a charge makes this a plan 
worth considering to supplement the HTFs primary 
source of ro'enue, which at least for now should remain 
the federal motor fuel tax. 

By no means are we suggesting that all or even a 
significant pan of the federal transit needs could be 
met with such a fee. However, we do know that with 
transit ridership increasing each day. and with people 
buying monthly passes in an effon to save money, a 
subsuntial sum could be raised. 

* Crmttfm Tmsfuru^ ErnSena. 


a result. In laa, 70% of the transponation finance 
bsues sent to voters since 2000 have been approved.* 

Moreover, while it may seem counterintuitive to 
raise the user fee at a time when ps prices remain 
high, the recent pendulum-like nature of fuel costs - 
$3.50 one month, $2.50 the next - makes it more 
than likely that people will not even realize that the 
tax has been increased by a few cents, especially if it b 
done gradually. 
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A few cents can raise biiiions of dollars per year 
for transportation infrastructure, while costing the 
average American very little. Even in todays changing 
world, it remains one of the most practical, invisible, 
user- based fees in America. 

Lon^ Term Solutions 

Howes'er, raising the gas tax is not a long-term 
solution to bridging the gap between dwindling HTF 
revenues and transportation spending. As discussed 
above, since fuel prices have spiked, people have been 
increasing their dependence on transit, and driving 
less. Ironically, the reduction in vehicle miles traveled 
has resulted in less roenue for the HTF. In fact. 
Congress was forced to pass legislation"* to replenish 
the nearly bankrupt HTF by transferring $8 billion 
from the general treasury. As more hybrid and other 
alternative fuel vehicles gain in popularity', the H7T 
will continue to see a sharp decline in revenues. 

New ideas are needed. The next rcauthorization 
bill should call for a study of possible r^laccments 
for the gas tax. One idea worth exploring is a national 
vehicle registration fee that sets a tax based on the 
weight of a vehicle and number of miles driven.'* In 
addition, if Congress moves forward with "climate 
change* legislation, it should send a portion of the 


revenues generated from a proposed "cap-and-tiade 
system" to public transporution. A transit prosbion 
included in Americas Climate Security Ac^‘ would 
allocate a percentage of the carbon allowance auction 
proceeds for exclusive use in meeting the country’s 
mass transit needs. Early estimates are that the bill 
could provide nearly $50 billion into public transit 
programs across the nation between 2012 and 2050. 

Another promising iniiiatwe is the "National 
Infrastructure Sank Act of 2007,"'^ which would help 
finance critical transit projects and begin to address 
the major traffic congestion issues that are having a 
signihcani impact on the U.S. economy. The tragic 
bridge collapse in Minnesota was a wake up call for all of 
us. Thb legislation recc^nizes that we need to maintain 
and improve not only our exbting roads and bridges 
but also projects of regional and national significance 
in conneaion with transit systems, housing properties, 
drinking water systems and wastewater systems. While 
major public transit endeavors are of course locally- 
planned. implemented, and operated, they require 
significant federal Bnancing. Unfortunately, current 
revenue sources will not provide nearly enough capital 
to fund the many important transit projeas that are in 
the pipeline. Hopefully, a national infrastructure bank 
would allow some of these innovative bus and rail 
projects to finally emerge from the planning st^es. 


Public Private Partnerships: 

Proceed with Extreme Caution 

Without question, the greatest challenge for Congress 
in developing the reauthorization bill will be finding 
viable resenue sources to meet growing highway 
and transit needs, and lawmakers should study all 
reasonable options. However, so-called public private 
partnerships (PPPs) should be considered with extreme 
caution, especially in the transit sector. 


H.R. 6532. 1 lOih GMigtas. 
fedSyi TwiiywMnw/VyiMi. byjtferp. 8ootl>f. (Qaif of APTA't 
New Stans Workii^ Groif ). .Mnto Magtzinc. Aupist 2006. pafgc 41. 

*^$.2191. 1 lOih Congress. 
'*lI926.ll0ih(kMigras. 
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Key tothcdcvdopmcniofsudi PPPsarccompliatM^ 
with collective bargaining and labor agreements, as 
well as the principle of unbiased decision making. 

PPPs in transit have taken four basic forms: 

1) Private contracting of transit service; 

2) Joint development: 

3) Turnkey procurements such as design-build or 
design-build-operaie-maintain; and 

4) Innovative financing - grant anticipation notes, 
bonds, state infrastructure banks, other. 


1) Private contracting of transit service (the primary 
type of PPP in transit) 

U.S. transportation needs annot be met by one mode 
alone, or by onl)' one sector. Under this PPP model, 
a municipal entity may contract-out revenue service, 
vehicle maintenance, non-vehicle maintenance, 
administrative and support scrs'ices. or systems 
developmeni. 

ATU is not opposed to the provision of transit 
sertnees by private operators, so long as the 
methodology and criteru for service selection and hnai 
decisions are left to local decision makers, consistent 
with applicable laws, collective ba^ining agreements, 
and other pertinent agreements. 

The federal government should remain neutral 
on PPPs, and it should not intrude on local decision 
making. Since the beginning of the federal transit 
program, all reauthoriaation bills have provided that 
the federal government should not be involved in 
this decision, and this bill should be no different. 
Mandated or minimum provisions on competitive 


bidding without appropriate standards for decision 
making serves to reduce the standard of living for 
workers and diminish the transportation service 
provided to communities. It can also result in turnover, 
safety, and securit)' issues. 

Purported savings through PPPs in contracting 
are frequently based on questionable and at times 
false assumptions regarding competition, cost, and 
mechanisms used to calculate these and other 
matters. Careful scrutiny is needed. A Transportation 
Research Board repon'Mispelled the m)ih that private 
firms will respond to competitive market pressures 
and provide better service at lower cost. It found 
that nearly 40% of transit properties that contract- 
out bus services reported that service quality 
and customer service are negath'ely impacted by 
privatizing services. Safety, maintenance concerns, 
and high employee turnover all contributed to this 
negative impaa on service quality when services are 
privatized, the repon notes. 

2) Joint Development 

Under this type of PPP. the use of public transit 
propert)' (air rights above a station or land adjacent 
to a station) is acquired with federal dollars for transit- 
related development. 

'These arrangements generate ground rent, lease or 
other roenues for transit providers. Ihey are typically 
characterized by cost sharing arran^ments with 
developers, who agree to perform certain (unctions 
such as station maintenance, security, or access control, 
in exchange for development opportunity. 

This t)'pc of innovative arrangement has recently 
been implemented by the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority in the form of an air rights 


^ Bm ad Dmad-Rtsftmm TnumStniacA Sumj^U-S. haakr ad B^triaa, Traftsporuikm Rncinfa Boaid. 2001 . 
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agreement in Beihesda, MD, whkh produces $1.6 
million in rents annually. Moline, IL, and Memphis, 
TN. have also entered into similar arrangements. 

From a labor perspective, these joint de\'elopmeni 
projects promote increased ridership, and more 
revenue for transit s)'sicms. We are therefore strongly 
supportive of }oint development, as long as af^ropriate 
labor protections are in place. 

3) Turnkey Development 

These t)'pcs of arrangements are rarely used in transit 
due to the pay-as-you go process - transit agencies are 
dependent on annual appropriations. However, some 
examples include Tren Urbano, the Hudson-Bergen 
Light Rail, and Las Vegas Monorail. 

4) Innovative Financing 

Grant Antidpation Notes, Bonds 

The guaranteed funding levels provided under TEA 2 1 
and SAFETEA'LU have provided economic security 
that financial markets demand. Since 1997, over S2.$ 
billion in grant anticipation notes have been issued for 
transit - a positive des'elopment. 

SAFETEA'LU expanded the State Infrastructure 
Bank (SIB) program to all states, providing up to 
$15 billion in private>aaivity bond authorin' for 
transportation facilities projects. Transportation 
Labor supports new innovative finance mechanisms 
for transportation projeas, such as tax credits and 
SIBS, on the condition that both the direct recipients 
of federal dollars through SIBs and tax credits and 
projects funded through subsequent generation SIBs 
and tax credit funding comply with basic federal labor 
standards, including 49 USC 5333(b) - formerly 


Section 13(c) of the Federal Transit Act - and Davis- 
Bacon, providing economic and job security. 

The SIB program is indeed a federal program and 
should be treated as such under the law. But for the 
federal dollars that are responsible for the original 
and continued capitalization of the banb, the banks 
would not exist, as they are undeniably dependent 
on the initial federal infusion of apital. Since SIBs 
require federal assistance for their inception, they are 
and will always remain federal entities. Thb b sound 
public polic)', beuuse as long as federal labor standards 
arc applicable, organizations that control billions 
of potential dollars in union pension funds may be 
willing to pros'ide investment capital for transponation 
infrastructure projects. 

Key to Success of PPPs: An Inclusive 
Planning Process 

The key to the success of PPPs in transit is to involve all 
stakeholders early in the process of any proposal. While 
SAFETEA'LU provided for increased participation 
by private entities in the planning process, this level 
of engagement b not afforded to transit agencies or 
transit labor, a major reason that innovative finance b 
still rare in transit. 

APTAs reauthorization proposal sutes that the new 
bill should "include language stipulating that the FTA/ 
Federal Highvray Adminbtration (FHWA) regulations 
onSiatewideandMetropolitanTransponation Planning 
require fair and equitable rating rqaresentation of the 
regions public transportation operating ^enc)' or 
agencies on the polic)' board and technical committees 
of the Metropolitan Planning O^nizaiions (MPOs) 
(or other regional transportation planning bodies), 
regardless of whether the body is newly-formed or 
exbting. no matter the size of the urban re^on." 
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ATU concurs with ihb proposal, and would 
recommend going one step funher. We suppon 
the diversiBcaibn of MPO boards, requiring the 
appointment of not only transit agenc)' representatives, 
bill also private seaor transit operators, transit 
workforce ref^eseniatives, minority groups, disabled 
persons, transit riders, smart growth groups, businesses, 
and others with a direa stake in the provision of public 
transportation senices to sit on such panels, with the 
right to vote. Allowing more stakeholders to play a 
meaningful role in the shaping of transportation policy 
will allow for eariy consultation and the ability to build 
coalitions to facilitate assistance in the advocac)’ of 
PPP^ as weU as other ideas. 


ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) Increasing federal transit Mng by 20% arv)^ 
sothatbyFY2015, the (XogramwouU be funded at 
nearly $31 bllion annually; 

2) Maintaining the budgetary firewalls that guarantee 
transit funding; 

3) Increasing rural transit funding at levels 
determined by CTAA: 

4) Implementing a $t monthly surcharge on 
public transportation monthly tickets; 

5) Increasing the federal gas tax by ten cents over 
the course of the next reauthorization period, 
and indexing the tax to inflation; and 

6) Requiring the FTA/FHWA regulations on Statewide 
and Metropolitan Trartsportation Planning to mandate 
fair and equitable voting representation of the 
region’s public transportation operating agency or 
agencies, private sector transit operators, transit 


workforce representatives, minority groups, disabled 
persons, transit riders, snurt growth groups, 
businesses, and others with a direct stake in the 
provision of public transportation services on 
the policy board and technical committees of 
Metropolitan Planning Organizations. 



■I ALLOWING LOCAL CONTROL 
OF FTA FUNDS 

Of course, increased federal spending on transii, 
wdiile sorely needed, will nor by itself solve the mafor 
service issues that most transit a^ndcs are currently 
experiencing, ironically, while high fuel costs are 
encouraging more people to ride transit, rising diesel 
prices are also uusing transit systems nationwide to 
raise fares, cut service, lav off staff, and delay capital 
spending. Uke other consumers, the itanrit agencies 
are also paying more for fuel - 44% more this year 
than last.’^ 

Ibe reason for the service cuts is simple. Transit 
systems, with few exceptions, may not use their FTA 
funds foroperating expenses. Undercurrent law, transit 
systems located in areas 200,000 or above in population 
may not use their federal funds for operating assistance 
(except for preventive maintenance). FTA funds were 


Kidmhif fiitl am antm aamit by Mirbol Bella USA Today. May jO, 200B. 
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previously eligible for operating purposes.'^ But in an 
effort to increase capital spending, Congress phased out 
this program in 1998. This has caused a great strain 
on many small and medium sized s)'stems. Especially 
hard hit have been transit systems located in areas that 
have just barely gone above 200,000 in population 
(according the U.S. Census). 


At a time when demand for buses and trains is at 
one of its hipest points in history, we have transit 
agencies cutting back. This makes no sense. Transit 
needs to be pan of the solution - not the victim - of 
high gas prices. 


We cannot continue to leave customers stranded at bus stops because our 
buses are filled to capacity. If transit is going to play a significant role in 
helping the U.S. reduce its dependence on foreign oil and provide travel 
alternatives to working families who are being squeezed by soaring fuel prices, 
the industr}' needs to put more service on the streets. Local transit systems 
need more flexibility in the use of their FTA funds. 


For many of these transit agencies, even if the 
federal gpvernmeni provided enou^ funds to double 
the size of their existing Beets, they would likely be 
forced to keep the majority of those buses in the garage. 
State and local tax revenues, which support the bulk of 
transit operations, arc way demn, and fuel prices are 
busting their budgets. 

And it is not just small transit systems that are 
feeling the squeeze. Accordingtoa recent industr)'-wide 
survey, more than 90% of systems, large and small, 
report that the)' are facing limitations in their ability 
to add sertice to meet increased ridership demands. 
The most comnton limitation is budgetaiy, with 65% 
reponing insufficient revenue to operate additional 
service. While 85% of transit s)'stems report capacity 
constraints on at least ponions of thdr system, more 
than 60% are considering &re increases and 35% are 
considering service cuts.’’ 


ATU supports giving local transit systems the option 
to use a portion of their FTA funds' ‘ for operating 
purposes, including labor, fuel, administrative costs, 
and maintenance. 

The current FTA rules no longer work in todays 
chan^ngworld. We an not continue to leave customers 
stranded at bus stops beause our buses are filled to 
apacit)'. If transit is going to play a signifiant role in 
helping the U.S. reduce its dependance on foreign oil 
and provide travel alternatives to working Emilies who 
are being squeezed by soaring fuel prices, the industry 
nccds to put more - not less - service on the streets. 
Local transit systems need more flexibilit)' in the 
use of their FTA funds. 

Transit Opnations Spending Creates Jobs 

Moreover, with Wall Street crumbling and jobs being 
lost by the thousands each month, G)ngress should 


See iIk Scaion 9 'Urimized Ana Opcntii^'prognm which oKied prior lo TEA 21. Sccibn 9 bnoir section 5307. 
'* Htanf M Chl' /aipirs «t Tnmtit RuMiif md Afncj Ofmam. Sumj Anaik APTA. Seprembn 2008. 

“ Section 5307. 
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realize (hai transit (^rations spending provides a 
direct infusion to local economies. More than 570 
jobs are created for each $10 million invested in the 
shon term. Every $1 billion invested In public transit 
operations generates 60,000 jobs. 

Other Options 

There are also other options for G>ngress to consider 
in the area of operating assistance. One innovative 
idea, introduced as the Transit System Flexibility 
Protection Act^ would allow U.S. DOT to make 
grants to a transit system to finance the operating 
cost ofet^uipment and facilities for use in transit in 
an urbanized area with a population of more than 
200,000 if such transit system operates less than 
100 buses on fixed route service during peak service 
hours. This bill, endorsed by transit systems making 
up APTAs so-called *100 Bus Coalition" has the full 
support of the ATU. 

And, a recent APTA survey found that 56% of 
transit agencies say that the provision of financial 
support for fuel purchases was the one federal action 
that would be most eifeaive in helping address increases 
in fuel and ridership.^' ATU strongly suppons the 
Saving Energy Through Public Transportation Act,^ 
which would allow transit systems to use their 
FTA funds for fuel. Subsidizing transit fuel costs 
to move millions of people more efficiently just 
nukes sense. 

Without more Rexibility in the use of their FTA 
funds, transit agenc)' budgets will be stretched to 
capacity, resulting in more service cuts and fare 
increases, just when Americans are relying on transit 
in record numbers. 


ATU SUPPORTS: IB 



■1 ENCOURAGING STATE INVESTMENT 


Of course, there is more than one way to gqtcrate 
more operating assistance for transit a^ncies. One way 
(as discussed above) is tochange the federal rules. Another 
is by encouraging states and local communities - 
which bear the bulk of the responsibilit)' for funding 
transit operations • to invest more. 

Too many states are shortchat^ing transit at a time 
when their resdents are looking for more trasti options. 


" A QHMiiutirr A/ufysh tf hMf Tnn^«twmi Bmmif Imftet. Cambrid^ Sywnuiia. Inc 
And Econcimk Dt v tkipinttii Rnarch Group. Ooober 1999. pige E-l. 

* H.R. 734/S. 406. 1 lOdi CoogKs. 

^ RaagMCmtt.lmpaettMTnmttfbdmhiftitdAfrmyC^fliumt.M'JA. 

H.R. 6092/ S. 3380. 1 lOib Cxm^ 
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Just se\'en states are responsible for more than 80% of all 
state transit funding. Hie other states fund transit at an 
a\xr^ of just over S42 million annually. In &ci, nearly 
one fifth states fund transit x less than $1 million 
annual])', and four states do not pro\'kle funding at alL^ 

In recent years, the lack of state funding has aused 
transit crises in a number of areas. For example, State 
L^islatures and Govonors in California, Illinois, 


ATU recommends the establishment of the 
“Ftexibihty Incoidvt Grant" (FIG) program within the 
FTA-^ This program would pro\'ide additional federal 
surface transportation dollars to states that increase their 
own level of funding for bus, rail and ferry services. 

Some states are already investing in public transit, 
and they would be rewarded for doing so under this 
prt^tam. Other states which have not )'et seen the 


States are not investing nearly enough in public transportation. In order 
to get the most out of our federal resources, FTA should have programs that 
encourage states and local governments to get more transit service out on 
the streets. The Flexibility Incentive Grant program is an innovative way to 
leverage state and local investment in public ttansportation. 


Massachusetts, Ohio, Penns)'K'ania, arid Rhode Idand, 
among others, have had to consider $o<allcd “rescue* 
pack^ just to avoid massive service cuts, layoflis ind 
fare increases. 

In addition, even as the federal surfoce transportation 
program has sou^t to become more flexible - allowing 
states to use federal highway funds for transit projects, 
and transit funds for highway projects - the states have 
not followed suit with respect to the use of thdr own 
funds. ThirT)'*four states still restria all highway trust 
fond resources solely for highway purposes. While 23 
states have such rcstriaions in their state constitutions,^ 
1 1 are limited in their use of transportation funds due 
to long-standing statutoiy pixwisions.^ 

The federal government needs to play an aaive role 
in lo'craging state and loal investment - encouraging 
states and loal gpvernments to provide resources for 
public transportation. Generating more non-federal 
revenue is the key to puning more transit service on 
the streets. 


benefits of expanded bus and rail service would be ^ven 
an incentive to invest in more than just new hi^way 
construaion . Under this foil, everyone wins. 

The FIG Program would alloate federal 
transportation funds lostatcs that (1) /nrrrtrsrspending 
on public transportation; 2) mate a transportation 
trust fond that distributes funds for public transit; 
or 3) unlock their existing highway trust fond by 
distributing iransponaiion dollars for both highways 
and transit. 

The money allocated under the FIG program 
would be bonus money • so it would not impact 
formula or apital funds received by urbanized areas 
or states from other federal transit programs. 

And, as the name of the program suggests, the 
federal dollars awarded through this new program 
would be flexible , meaning that they could be used by 
states for any hi ghway or transit project. 


^ California, llfinock Marjfoad, .Muuduncta. IVimsylvaiiia, New )etKy. and New York peovided S7.7 bilKon of (he $9.5 bSioe 
ihai suio appropriaicd for tranai in 20tfi.SiimjtfSutrliitAM^forMlk Tnnftrutm - 2005. prepared bf the U.S. 

DcpannaeiM ofTnnsporuiion Bureau of Transporutioa Sutiaia. 
^ See ihr uaic onsriiuiiom ot Alabama. Ariiona, Colorado. Geo^. Idaha Iowa. Kamai. Keoiud^; Maine. Minnesota. Missouri. .Nevada. 
New Hampshire. North Dakoca. Ohio. Oklahoma. Oregoia. Pennsylvania. South Dakota. Utah. West Virpnia. and XCyominp 

^ See h^hway.only saniMS in Alaska, Aikansas, Horida. Hawaii. Indiana. Massusippi. .Montaru. Nebraska. New Moico, South Catediita. and Tennessee. 

As peovided under K.R. 16)6. llOihCor^itss. 
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in summaiy, if a state increases its level of spending 
on public transportation, then it receives extra federal 
sur^ce transportation funds that it may use as it sees 
lit. Significantly, under the proposed program, other 
non-federal resources (local government funds) may 
also be counted towards the states' total. 

Ihe idea is derived from a recent federal highway 
program w4iich granted federal transportation dollars 
to states as a reward lor increadng their level of seatbelt 
us^, based on a national average. Similarly, the FIG 
Program would award Bexible transponation dollars 
to states on the condition that they raise their les'el of 
spending on public tran^nation. 

This is a new concept for the federal transit program. 
Rather than simpK' granting funds to states and cities 
on the condition of a nominal local match, we would be 
providing them with a teal incentive to put some of their 
own resources towards expanding public transit services. 

State and local transportation funding needs to 
become more flexible. We can make that happen with a 
federal incentive •> a FIG grant. 



their travel habits if the alternative is convenient, 
safe, and economical, it first must be made available. 
Unfbrtunateh', today, 54% of Americans still have no 
access to transit. 

If twice as many Amerians had the choice of 
taking public transportation, ^oline savings would 
total 2.8 billion gallons each year.^ 

ATU recommends a number of innovative ways to 
make transit more available and attractive to people 
across the United States. 


ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) Establishment of the Flexibility IMi^ 
program within FTA to encourage states to invest in 
public transportation. 

■I INCREASING RIDERSHIP 

Even with the recent surge in ridership, only about 
5% of the nations 128.6 million workers use public 
transportation to get to w'ork.^ While recent trends 
serve as evidence that people are willing to chai^ 


G>mmuicr Benefits 

Raise the Monthly Cap on Employer-Provided Tax- 
Free Transit Passes to Equal Parking Benefits 

The federal tax-free transit benefits program*''' (also 
known as the G)mmuier Choice Program) has been 
a wonderful and innovative initiative that has drawn 
many people out of their cars. Under the program, 
employers may give their workers up to SI 15 per 
month to cover public transportation commuting 
costs as a tax-free benefit. Alternatively, employers can 
allow employees to pay for transit commuter benefiu 
with payroll deduaions, or they can share these costs 
with employees by paying part of the commuter 


* Ui. Censis Bumu New Release, .\fifdi 2. 20M. 

* PMf Tmmfmmtu am/ /Vm£w« Smap m shr US: RtJmag DrfenJtmr w Oil IVepaml Ibr APTA by ICF IniernaikMul. 2007. 

* Auihorittd undaSenioQ 152(0 of ibe ]i«cniJRevvittKCode.asRMd(iKdbychcTupay« ReliefAet of I997andTFA2I. 
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benefit and allowing employees to pay the remainder 
using pre-tax dollars. 

Under this unique program, o'ery'one wins. 
Employees do not pay federal income tax on transit 
commuter benefits, and employers can dedua their 
costs for providing such benehis, and avoid payroll 
taxes on such benefits, re^rdless of who pays. 

However, federal tax laws still encourage people to 
drive alone to u'ork, as the maximum monthly level 
allowed for tax-free parking benefits is S220, nearly 
twice the transit benefit. The transit benefit should 
equal the parking benefit.’’ 

Moreos'er, recent fare hikes across the nation 
have left current IRS limitations for this program 


commuting costs, not to exceed the maximum allowed 
by law, in the form of passes or vouchers, purchased by 
the federal agency with appropriated funds. As part 
of a pilot pre^ram, all employees nationwide of the 
Deprtments of Transportation (DOT) and Ene^- 
(DOE) and the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) were offered these same benefits. The program 
has been highly successful, and it b time to expand it 
to all federal employees nationwide. 

Moreover, the program should be extended to state 
employees as well. As a condition of receiving federal 
transit funds, states should be obligated to at least 
offer the tax-free transit benefit to their employees, 
and encourage loal governments to offer the benefit 
to their workers. 


With gas prices at record highs, if more people realized that they could 
potentially commute to work with little or no out of pocket costs, they would 
leave their cars at home. Transit ridership would increase substantially. 


inadequate. This is especially true for commuter rail 
customers, many of whom pay hundreds of dollars for 
monthly passes. 

Reducing out of pocket costs for people is the best 
way to encourage them to tty transit. Quite simply, if 
transit sersice is safe, convenient, and affordable for 
people, they will be much more likely to use it. 


Make the Commuter Benefits Program Available to 
All FeAeraly State anA Local Government Employees. 

SAFETEA-LU codified a federal executive order'' 
requiring all federal employees in the National 
Capital Region to be offered a benefit equal to their 


By making these simple changes, more than three 
million federal workers, five million state employees’* 
and millions of people emplcwcd by local gov ernments 
could be encouraged to commute to work by transit. 
In these challenging economic times, paying for all or 
part of peoples' monthly fares is the best way to get 
them to make the switch. 

Require FTA to ConAuet a Public Relations 
Program on the Commuter Benefits Program, anA 
Compel Transit Agencies to Promote the Program in 
Partnerships with Local Businesses. 

Under normal circumstances, ifa person is provided 
a service with little or zero out of pocket costs, they take 
advantage of it - even if it is something that they do 

* A}pfondcilin$.7l2/H.R 1475. IIOthGx^irca. 

” £MnimTOnierl3l5IX'FcdmlWodii)rctTniBpD(uiioa.'Ap(il2l.2000. 

^ USSuuG0mimtmEiifl0fmemIitu:Mdnh2OO6,[}S.Caeuiiwiu. 
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noc oen need. Hout\'er, this Kas not been ibe case with 
the tax-free transit benefits program. While the program 
has cenainly grou n, the numba of pec^e who take 
ads-ant^ of this benefit through their employer is still 
idadvely low, arKi the main reason is that the majority 
of transit riders > and non-transit customers > are simply 
not aware of it. Neither are large and small businesses, 
which can benehi from payroU deduaions. 

As FTA points out, "Exossive automobile use takes 
a toll on the environment. Commuter Choice offers 
emplo^Tcs a ux-fire fringe benefit to commute on public 
transit or in vanpools. Ibe goal of Commuter Choke is to 
make it as economical for employees to use mass transit 
as it is to drive. Reducing the number of cars on the road 
improves air quality, reduces traffic cong^tion, conserves 
ene^, and saves wear and tear on roadways.”^^ 

Unfortunately, the ’‘Commuter Qoke" seak>n b 
buried deep in the FTAs website materials, and it has 
not been a high priorit): Further, the agenc)' simply 
recommends pet^e to check with their human resources 
department or reach out to their local transit agency 
for further information. FTA needs to be the leader in 
promotii^ thb critical program throi^ a major public 
relations campaign. 

Moreover, as a condition of receiving federal assistance, 
all FTA grantees should be required to dcwlop programs 
to sell vouchers or passes to employers for dbiribution 
to employees. In addition, transit systems should be 
required to spend a percentage of their federal funds to 
reach out to educate local businesses, transit customers, 
and non-transit riders about G>mmuier Choice. 


Fare-Free and Reduced Fare Transit Programs 

The most effective way to attract people to public 
transit b by eliminating ^res. Studies have shown that 

** XmmurClmr'fifc. FTA Wthsiic. 

^ /UwiBjpT tml DnjJtmufn ifFm-Fm Tnma fSbey. Jod Volindii 
and jennifirt $. IVrtonr, Suioaal Cema for Tnnsponaiion Rescaich. 
Center for Urhm Tniuponnion Research (CUTR). October 2002. 


in general, converting to a fare-free ss'stem an produce 
an approximate 30% increase in ridership. 

SnutUer Communitia 

There are a number of small and medium siaed 
communities that have successfully offered fare-free 
transit to their customers for many years, including 
Commerce, CA, Amherst, MA, Island County. WA, 
Logiin, UT and Chapel Hill, NC. Reduced fiirc 
programs also work. In the summer of 2008, Red 
Rose Transit Authority in Lancaster, PA cut fares to 
S.25 for an entire month on all routes, resulting in a 
36% increase in ridership. 

Of course, such programs must be structured 
properly to avoid unintended consequences. Fare- 
free programs are most successful on transit systems 
with less than one million annual riders beause fare 
collection represents a higher percentage of operating 
costs in smaller systems. Moreover, small s)'ste[ns 
are better able to keq> track of problem riders and 
implement eduational efforts aimed at preventing 
unacceptable behavior. 

The rcauthorization bill should provide funding 
to expand innovativt 6are-fm or reduced fare transit 
pre^rams for systems sdiosc annual ridenhip b 
approximately one million or below. Such progrants 
have the potential to lure many “choice” riders out of 
their cars. 


Large VrbanizeA Areas 

Although more than a dozen major cities - including 
Seattle, Portland and Salt Lake City - offer free rides 
on a small ponion of their systems,^ lai^e transit 
^ems that have attempted ^re-free transit have 
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gencraliy encountered issues with graffiti, v^rattcy, 
rowdiness, and a d^radatbn of service. In these areas, 
a more targeted approach is appropriate. For transit 
systems with annual ridership above one million, ATU 
recommends a pilot program aimed at increasing 
transit riderdiip among low income individuals. A 
new grant program should be established that would 
proside transit agencies with funds to offer reduced or 
fare-free transit to working families that are strug^ing, 
using some of the same eligibility guidelines as the 
J<fb Accfss and Remst CommuK Proffam, which 
include the number of low income persons and welfare 
recipients living in an area. 

/^encies should be required to develop innovative 
ways to promote their reduced fare or fare-free 
programs. And following the free or reduced hire 
ridership period, transit agencies should be required to 
educate their riders’ employers about the tax-free transit 
pass program. In addition, to measure the success of 
these initiatives, a follow up report should be required, 
comparing ridership numbers one full year before and 
one full year after the pilot program ends. 


Aeetss and Land Use 

Transit will ne\'er reach its full potential in providing 
social, economic and environmental benefits without a 
supportive '‘built environment” with excellent access to 
transit stops and stations. Quite simply, if unnecessary 
ph)'sical barriers exist for people - especially elderly 
and disabled individuals - to gain easy, safe access to 
a transit stop, they are likely to choose another form 
of transportation. This is especially an issue for public 
transportarion provides in suburban locations. 

Although decisions about the so-alled "built 
environment” are made at the local les'el, and should 
remain at the local level, Congress can take steps to 
encourage and support pedestrian and bic)'cle access to 


public transportation, public transportation supportive 
urban design, and the “complete streets” concept to 
improve community livability, environmental quality 
and economic health.^ 

ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) Raising the monlNy cap on emp^ 
transit benefits to the level aloned 

(currentty $220 per month), to encourage more people 
to ride ixjUic transportation; 

2) MalQngitte tax-free (X}mrnuterbeneftls|X^^ 

to all federal, state and local governnient eni^^ 

3) Requiring RA to a)nduct a public relate 

the commuter benefits program, and compelling transit 
agencies to promote the prograrn in partnerships with 
local businesses; 

4) Developing targeted fare-free and reduced lam 
programs; and 

5) Encouraging greater pedesfrian and bicycle a^ 
to public transportation. 

■I CREATING TRANSIT WORKFORCE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The public transportation industr); like many service- 
based seaors in the United States, will be faced with 
major challenges in the near future. A large percent^ of 
the transit workkrrcc > both blue and white collar > will 
be retiring within the next fcM* years. There is no pipeline 
of rqrlacetimits on the horizon because the industry 
has a nc^tive public image that hampers its ability to 
atrraa, recruit, and retain quality em|:4oyecs. And, 
for the existir^ Mx^rkforce, new technology is rapidly 
changing the way transit ;^cks funabn, affeaing 

As ncMimendcd bv Ar*TA. 
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c\'(iy executive dircaor, rntd-level manager, bus driver 
and medianic aiike. Yet, relatively finv programs aist to 
provide training to wwkers so that die)' can perform dieir 
jobs adequaieiy. move up the career ladder, and help the 
nations tranat agencies operate at maximum efhcienc)'. 

FTA allocates billions of dollars each year through 
its New Stans, Fixed-Guideway Modernization, and 
Bus and Bus Facilities programs to address the transit 
industry's so-called “Capital Investment" needs. 
Yet, virtually nothing is spent to deal with the nujor 
“human capital" issues which threaten to paraIvTe 
public transportation systems throughout the U.S. in 
the near future. 

Midway through the TEA 21 period, APTA 
conducted a major workforce development initiative. 
In 2001, the associations *WorkJom Devfloprmni 
Task Force' completed a blueprint for workforce 
development for the public transportation industry 
for the 2]si Century. Among that efforts key 
findings was a need for serious labor-management 
collaboration and partnership in the area of workforce 
devdopmeni.^ 

Many faaors, including changing birth and 
immigration rates, college enrollment trends and a 
competitive labor market have impliations for all 
employers, including transportation agencies.^ 

MMfurt Omifmtnc PiMk Tmmf 0 ruami ‘Siiffnu’Jkiir2la 
Gmn^ APTA. 2001. 

^ Thf VMpmt ChiUngr. RftniBHg. r«nw>{#W HfutMinf QmS- 
fitd nMm fit Tnmfmttm tmd Tnaoit Hit Tiaoiponjuon 

Rcmith of (hr Njcional Aodmin. 2003. (Ugr viii. 


Public Transportation Industry Challenges 

The transit agency workforce has several unique 
characterbtics which impact workforce development: 

* A rapidly aging workforce - the majority of 
present day transit s)'stems went public in the 
1960s and 1970sasa result of the establishment 
of the federal transit program. Many workers 
who be^n their careers more than 30 years 
ago are retiring. 

* It is in constant contact with the public, and 
about 75% of emplc^ees - operators and 
maintenance staff - are responsible for high 
standards of efBcienc)’ and public safety. 

* Approximately 90% of the workforce is 
unionized. 

* Opportunities for advancement are generally 
limited. 

« The industry has suffered from a poor or 
uncomplimentar)' image in the past, which 
hampers recruiting efforts. 

* Transit agencies provide a schedule-driven 
customer service. As a result, the majority of 
the transit workforce - transit quipment 
operators - functions in a rule-bound, seniority- 
based environment with little flexibility. This 
t)pc of workpbee has its drawbacks for recruiting 
younger employees,* 

* At the highest levels, the transit industry 
has issues with diversity. In urban areas, 
Afrian Americans and latinos comprise 
62% of bus riders, 35% of subway riders and 
29% of overall commuters. Yet, only three of 
the top 20 public transit agencies are currently 
led by CEOs of color.* 


■ 2%rWW^Ciy^fr.aRB).pif;c4(Ml. 

htUk Ttaimt. Tiaosii Coopenim Rncudi Prognm ptoUen 
scMcnKoi 28 (FY 2008). iubmituii bjr the Contmnee of Minofiiy 
Tnntponaiioo OlScak 
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* Like the general population, transit is witnessing 
chan^ng demc^raphio in its workforce, 
indudit^ the entry of new immigrants, greater 
diverui)' and changing generational attitudes. 

* Transit has a range of critical recruitment 
issues (both industry-wide and area specific), 
including severe labor shortages for entry- 
level positions, major gaps in critical specially 
areas such as engineering, information 
technology, maintenance, and marketing.^ 

* The industiy has institutional barriers to 
workforce competitiveness and innovation, 
i.e., noncompetitive compensation practices, 
inadequate areer development and succession 
planning, lack of workplace flexibility, and 
failure to s)'stematically integrate human 
resources considerations into overall business 
planning.^' 

According to a recent transit industry survey, 
driver recruitment and retention continues to be 
the greatest challenge for 63% of transit systems. 
By way of comparison, the next greatest challenge (fuel 
costs) was listed at only 16%. Finding experienced 
labor trails only funding costs and concerns as transit 
agencies’ top concern.^* 

The Impact of New Technology and Need 
for Training 

New technology is having a dramatic impact on every 
aspect of the industry, from elearonic fare collection, 
to alternative fuel vehicles, to new communications 
devices that will forever alter the way people travel. 
Much of the new' technology has been spurred by 
record funding from the federal government. Since the 
enactment of TEA 21 in 1998, transit s)'stems have 
been fortunate to panicipate in many ribbon cutting 


ceremonies celebrating the opening of new bus depots 
and rail lines. Without question, the industry has an 
excellent record investing in rolling stock. 

Unfortunately, the same can not be said of our ability 
to invest in so called human capital - the people who 
serve as the backbone of any successful transit sysum. 
Bus and train operators sers e as the public face of the 
organization on the street. In this posT-9/l I world, 
they also protea passengers and other community 
members with their e)’es and ears. Maintenance 
workers and others working behind the scenes - both 
blue and white collar employees - ensure that the 
system continues to operate in a cost effixtivc, time 
efficient manner. Yet, funding for training and career 
ladder programs within the transit industiy is virtually 
nonexistent. 

With the imminent retirement of a huge percentage 
of the workforce, the need for training is ex’en greater 
in order to avoid the loss of institutional knowledge. 

Training Funds Underutilized 

Under SAFETEA-LU, transit agencies are authorized 
to spend up to 0.5% of federal operating and capital 
funds (about $40 million annually) for training 
purposes. The FTA does not track how much is used 
for training, but anecdotal information from FTA, 
APTA and ATU indicates that they do not use much, 
if any, of these funds for training.^^ 

Current Law Ignored 

Just one seabn of SAFETEA-LU is designed to 
address workforce development issues within the transit 
indusir)'. Under 49 USC § 5322(a). the Seercury 
is authorized to make grants for programs that 


* fUrprfywfflic Mlk TtamftntatMs 'A^pnar'A'dri/ffCrMB^pafge 16. 

“ Tnmf0naMHS rfri/tf Cmnay py 21. 

Mm 2008 /wr Beti. Nmtnbn 2007. 
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address human resource r>eeds as they apply (o public 
transporution aaivitks. A program may include an 
employment training program; an outreach program 
to increase minority and female employment in public 
transportation activities; research on public irat^x)riarion 
personnel and training rtccds; and irainii^ and assistance 
lor minority business opportunities. 'This long'Standir^ 
provision of f«lcral bw has been ignored by the industry 
and the FTA. Since FY 2006, only four giants have been 
provided as authorized under Seaion 5322(a). 

Moreover, under Seaion 5322 (b), FTA is authorized 
to make grants to states, local governmental authorities, 
and opentors of public transportation systems to prov ide 
hdlowships to train personnel employed in tnan^crial, 
technical, and professional postions in the public 
transporution field. Remarkably, this program has been 
lunded at SO throu^out the life of SAFETEA-LU, 
and no program of significance came about as a result 
of this section under TEA 21. 


Transit Career Ladder Training Pre^am 

The Transit Carter La^idfr Training hv^am (funded 
at SI million annually under SAFETEA-LU) 
carried out by the International Transportation 
Learning Center (Center), a nonprofit organization, 
is essentially the only national program that has 
begun to address the massive training crisis that the 
industry is facing. The Center develops and supports 
standards, models and systems for training and 
career ladder programs in public transit. It builds 
partnerships between labor and management that 
improve organizational capacity and expands worker 
skills and areer opportunities. 

The Centers Transit Technology Career Ladder 
Partnership program brings together transit systems 


and their unions to develop skill partnerships and is 
led by leaders from ATU, APTA and transit systems 
across the United States. Through this program, 
thousands of maintenance workers have received the 
training necessary to do their jobs more eihciently, 
and many have been promoted as a result. In 
addition, the mean distance between failures due 
to vehicle ^ing declined sharply in garages that 
have participated in the program. Moreover, total 
labor and pans savings in bus maintenance/repair 
categories have risen rapidly since the start of training 
in Pennsylvania, the state which has seen the bulk of 
training through the program.^ 

Unfonunately, due to limited funding, ihb 
program has not been able to expand to the majority 
of states. In addition, the current structure of the 
program, in which the Center works with transit 
propenies individually, essentially introducing the 
program to one public transporution agency at a 
time, is inefficient and time consuming. There is little 
coordination among neighboring transit properties 
which often share the same issues in the area of 
maintenance. Regional cooperation is virtually 
nonexistent. 

bforeover, the Centers aaivities are generally 
limited to the maintenance area. The many other 
workforce development issues cited above - which 
impact both blue and white collar employees - 
are not being addressed in any structured manner 
through the federal transit program, despite the 
authorizing language. 

The Need to Look Beyond the Transporution Seaor 

As noted above, the workforce crisis is not limited 
to the transit industiy. Within the transportation 
arena, a majorit)' of the air traffic control workforce 


** jfwarJlgr.^rlna^5lwm iMflnMmdTnteporarion LearDin(;CefHa.2^ 
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will retire over die nat 10 years. As a result, the 
Federal Aviation Administration is hiring more than 
12,000 new trainees (that take 3*5 )’ears to become 
fully certified controllers) over the next decade. 
SimilaHy. the U.S. trucking industry is aperiendng 
a national shortage of truck drivers that has become 
a limiting iacior in the operations of many 
companies. Ihe industry faces a variety of issues in 
meeting the future demand for all drivers and the 
shortage b particularly severe for ON'cr'ihe*road bng haul 
drivers. 

Rather than focusing on the transportation seaor, 
however, APTAs Wori^rce Dei>Aopment TaA Force 
recommended looking to other industries. While 
there are of course many such industries with similar 
human resource challenges, the American nurring 
profession has dev'elopcd some of the most innenative 
l^daiivc padu^ in response to the myriad of 
workforce development issues in that held. In addition 
to recruitment and retention bsues, the nurring 
fmifession also shares similar issues with transit insofar 
as woflq>lace health and safety, diversit)', the impact of 
immigration, and other areas. The Nursing Workforce 
Development programs administered by the Health 
Resources and Services Administration under Tide 
VIII of the PuUk HealA Srmnr Act therefore provide 
an invaluable framework for the development of transit 
workforce development legbbtion. 

The Tramportation Job G>rp$ Act 

The ATU supports the Transportation Joi> Corps Act of 
groundbreaking legislation that would finally 
address the training needs of the public transportation 
industry and serve to provide disconnected youth 
outside the industry with an incentive to pursue careers 
in transit. 


The bill would rewrite Section 5322 and authorize 
the creation of ten new r^ional Joint Workforce 
Development GvundU (JWDG) - one for each FTA 
r^n. The councils, made up of equal numbers of labor 
and management representatives, would be responsible 
for setting up a process to offer workforce development 
programs to transit agencies in each of the FTA zones. 

The primary purpose of this program would be 
to identify skills gaps in transit agency maintenance 
departments and to develop programs to train 
maintenance employees on a regional basis, rather than 
one agency at a time. The councils would also develop 
pre^rams to address the recruitment and retention of 
white and blue collar workers as well as programs to 
deal with Family Medical Leave Act (FMLA) issues, 
including absenteeism, ergonomics, “well are* 
programs, child care and other employmentdinked 
services, and other matters. All activities would be 
coordinated through the International Transportation 
Learning Center. 

Furthermore, the bill would create new programs 
aimed at enhancing the transit workforce by initiating 
and maintaining transit worker retention programs, 
including grants for areer ladder programs, workforce 
diversity grants, and “Transit Youth Opportunity 
Grants.” 


Workforce Crisis Must be Averted 

If steps are not immediately taken to address retirement, 
training, and other pressing issues facing the industry, 
we arc headed for an imminent workforce erbb. The 
current approach to addressing human resource issues 
in transit is simply not working. Where work is being 
done at all, it b only through a piecemeal approach 
that will result in the transit industry continuing to l^ 

*'H.R.7053.II0ihCoa(f«s. 
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behind ihc (ransporution seccor and other industries 
in the abiliw to attract, recruit, and retain emplosm. 

A great deal of research has been conduaed in the 
last decade to determine how the public transportation 
industry can become an employer of choice, vdiile 
strengthening the image of tranat agencies as vibrant, 
meaningful, great places to work. As a result, numerous 
recommendations have been made by leaders on all 
sides of the industry. The proposal set forth above 
represents the first compilation of these ideas that 
has ever been put forth in a comprehensive l^islaiivc 
initiative in the history of the public transit industry. 
It may be summarized quite simply as an effort to 
consolidate, innovate, and invest 

While this proposal alone is by no means the 
answer to all of our industry’s workforce development 
issues, it could very well provide the struaute necessary 
to not only address the critical matters affeaing blue 
arxl white collar workers in transit, but also serve as a 
model for other seaors both inside and outside of the 
transportation arena. 

Labor Represenution on the Transit Cooperative 
Research Program’s TOPS Committee 

Finally, in recent years, funding for key initiatives 
of the Transit Carerr Laddtr Training Pro^m carried 
out by the International Transportation Learning 
Center has been heavily supplemented through the 
Transit Cooperative Research Pre^ram’s (TCRP) 
Oversight and Project Selection (TOPS) Committee. 
For example, TOPS funded the Automotive Service 
Excellence (ASE) oiganization to develop tests for 
transit bus mechanics, an initiative that b likely to 
have a dramatic impact in transit maintenance. In 
2008, wo new TCRP projeas were started on a joint 


labor-management basb. Oneprojeci, “Extending and 
Deepening Transit Training Standards” is developing 
methods and pilot programs for sharing training 
courseware and establbhing a functioning national 
framework for transit apprenticeship. The other, 
“Developing a joint System for Certification of Rail 
Car Maintainers" b building on the joint development 
of rail ur training guidelines. These committees are 
nuking excellent progress on a multi-year ^enda to 
develop and pilot test a joint approach to certification 
that will work well for transit workers and their unions 
as well as for transit systems and the riding public. 

The Transit Development Corporation (TDC), 
which serves as the governing board for TOPS, has 
bylaws which provide that 14 of the panel’s 24 members 
shall be genera) managers, chief executive officers, or 
members of the governing board of transit $)’scems. The 
other ten members are a>mprbed of a group consisting of 
private manufaaurers, suppliers, consultants, universities, 
and national organizations representing transportation 
interests. T)'pially, transit bbor has been granted only 
one slot on the committee, and ATU has been informed 
repeatedly that TDC b aauall)' under no obli^iion to 
invite any labor oiganization to panicipate. 

Based on the make-up of the committee, it b 
not surprising that funding for the critical projects 
cited above would not have been possible without 
the leaderdtip, support, and guidance of the ATU, 
which has been fonunate to panicipate on the TOPS 
committee for two threc')^ terms. Howes'er, unlike 
APTA, which has a permanent. Ex Officio slot on the 
TOPS Committee, the ATU representative b subject 
to term limiu. As a result of the recent completion of 
two terms, ATU was forced to leave TOPS, and the 
union was invited back only after a special plea to the 
committee resulted in the authorization of a new labor 
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slot. However, unlike the APIA posidon, the labor 
represencatrve is scill subjea to term limits. 

Transit employees in Ameria are rcpfescnicd by 
only a small group of unions. In fta, with respect to 
full time bus operators (the bulk of the transit indusiry'). 
ATU is one of only 1 1 unions representing the workers, 
and 169 of the 231 systems are represented by ATU.^ 
It makes linie sense to limit the time ser>td by transit 
labor representatives on TOPS in the same manner as 
general managers bcause while the committee has a 
wide pod of talented managers Irom which to dioose, 
the same cannot be said on the labor side. If the term 
limits provision is not stricken lor labor, sbe years from 
now. ATU will be in the same position ^n, and with 
mergers occurring quite often in o^nized labor, there 
could very well be even fewer transit unions from which 
to sclea a representative. 

In the interest of balance, the committee's ratio of 
management to labor representatives • which is cunently 
22'2 - should obviously change. However, in the 
interest of keeping the board at a mans^eable level and 
not requesting anyone to step down, ATU is ailing on 
Gmgress to simply require TDC to provide transit labor 
with a permanent voice on the TOPS committee, exactly 
as provided to APTA. 


ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1} J\}eTranspoitationJobC^ 

create a career ladder grant program within the FTA to 
help existing workers retain jobs while also recruiting 
arid preparing yourig adUts across the rtatio^ 
in the transit sector; 

2) Increasing funding for the International Transp^ 
Learning Center to the sarne level as the l^ticx^ 
Institute; 


3) Making training a permissible use of Section 5307 
urbanized area formula funds and Section 531 1 rural 
formula funds at levels determined by public transit 
systems in partnership with their labor organizations; 
and 

4) Authorizing the presictent of the labor organization 
representing the plurality of public transportation 
workers in the United States (or his or her designee) 
to serve on the TOPS Committee Ex Officio, on a 
permanent basts as a voting member, so that transit 
workforce development and other research projects 
may continue to be carried out as a true partnership 
between labor and management. 



■I MAINTAINING TRANSIT 
LABOR PROTECTIONS 


Prtserve Section 15(c) Transit Employee Labor 
Protections and Apply them to All Federal Transit 
Grant Prop-ams 

The U.S. public (ransporution industry has 
experienced remarkable labor relations stability during 
the 44 years of the federal transit program. This has 
allowed transit employees to go about the business of 
their most important rote: Moving America Safely. 


^ ZyT-TrwfibC^fmiM'Tf^MNtr^lRig^/bM.ptcparcabT'ioknA.DtshandAstocuiaOul^ZOOS). 
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7h« basis for Bve deadcs of Ubor-manag^menc 
cooperation is Section 5333 (b) of Title 49 of the 
United States Code (formerly Section 1 3(c) of the 
Federal Transit Aa), which states that when federaJ 
funds, most recently authorized under SAFETEA- 
LU. are used to acquire, improve or operate a transit 
system, there must be arrangements to protect the 
rights of affected transit employees. 

Ihe crucial so-called Seaion 1 3(c) provisions ensure 
the continuation of colleaive bargaining ri^ts and 
benefits for nearly 360,000 urban, suburban and rural 
transit employees under existing collective ba^ining 
agreements. The statute proieas transit workers from 
adverse affects that may arise when federal dollan are 
invested in their loal transit systems. This sensible, 
bala need s)'$temfosters unmatched labor-management 
stability, ensuring a highly trained, experienced, 
safe and professional workforce, allowing for the 
development of signihant technological, structural, 
and productivity improvements. 

Federal reports concerning the transit labor 
arrangements required by Seaion 13(c) of the 
Federal Transit Aa have found that the provbion has 
functioned aacily as intended, and has not interfered 
with the efficient provision of transit services, clearly 
substantiating the ATUs long-standing position that 
Seaion 13(c), while providing important collective 
bargaining and job protection, has helped to improve 
working relationships between management and labor. 

One repon, entitled Transit Labor Arrangements: 
Most Transit Ageneies Report Impacts Are Minimal,*^ 
suppons the ATUs long-held notion that the provision 
has served to enhance labor-management stability, 
rather than increase the costs of transit operations, as 
stated by critics. 7hc GAO surveyed more than 100 
transit agencies in the U.S., who overwhelmingly 
reported that Seaion 13(c) has had only a minimal 


impact on (1) labor costs, (2) the abilit)' to adopt new 
technologies, and (3) the ability to modify transit 
operations. In faa. more than 70% of transit agencies 
indicated that certain other federal requirements, such 
as compliance with the Amcrians with Disabilities 
Act, were far more burdensome than Seaion 13(c). 

No Hindrance to Technological Change 

Stmiladv, 85% of ibeagcndcs reported that Section 13(c) 
did not affect ibdr decisions to adopt new technologies. 
For example, of the 76 ^encies that considered 
adopting a computer assisted dispatchlr^ and scheduling 
system, only two indicated that Seaion 13(c) influenced 
their decisions whether to adopt that technology. 

This is not at all surprising. For more than 100 
years, the ATU has, in faa, been an industr)'-wide 
leader in encouraging and embracing new technology 
in transit to make senice safer, thereby proteaing our 
members and improving the efficiency of operations. 

On the issue of operations, most agencies reported 
that Section 13(c) was not a faaor in their decision 
whaher to modify scr\’iccs. When agencies indicated 
that they had considered changes in their transit 
operations, on averse 81% of those decisions were not 
influenced by Seaion 13(c). Further, 63% of the transit 
agencies reponed that Seaion 13(c) did not hare anjr 
c^t on their relations with the unions representing their 
employees, and some es'cn said that Seaion 13(c) made 
their labor relations more amicable. 


No Issue With Grant Delays 

Most significantly, however, the report notes that an 
o^'e^whelming maiorit)'of the transit agencies have been 
satisfied with the timeliness of FTAs grant processing. 


** Ui. Gcncrd Accounting; Office (GAO). 2001 . 
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confirming a 2000 GAO rqran whkh found that 
98% of the Department of Labors applications 
were processed well within the two-month period 
required by the agency’s new guidelines. These 
findings suppon the ATU s position that Section 1 3(c) 
docs not substantially delay the flow of capital for 
transit projeas. 

Allows for Smart Public/Private Choices 

Historically, one of the major issues raised by 
Section 13(c) critics has been that it impairs the 
ability of transit agencies to contract out for transit 
services. Howeser, some of the transit officials in the 
GAO report suggested that Section 13(c) does net 
direaly limit an agenq’s actual ability to contract out, 
a claim supponed by a Transportation Research Board 
(TRB) repon.** 

The TRB report correctly notes that, in fact, 
hundreds of U.S. transit systems, of all sizes and 
types, now contract for some transit services, and 
aj^roxinutely one-third of the a^ncies contraa out 
more than 25% of their service. Mott significantly, 
the report indicates, neither the general managers that 
currentfy contract, nor those that do not, identified Section 
13(c) as infiuencing their decision. 

ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) (>)ntiriuation of Ihe critical transit empk^ 
protectioris provided by Sect^ 

Transit Act; and 

2) Appicatxxi of Section 13(c) protects 
federal transit programs or innovative financing 
mechanisms aeated through SAFETEA-LU’s 
reauthorization. 



■I PROVIDING FOR OUR 
NEEDIEST CITIZENS 

Despite the best of intentions in past 
reauthorizaiion bills, public transportation is still 
not meeting the needs of Americas most vulnerable 
citizens - elderly, disabled, and low income 
individuals, it is time for Congress to provide the 
framework and resources necessary to ensure that 
transportation is no longer a barrier in peoples 
ability’ to work, play, and live life to the fullest extent 
possible throughout our communities. 

Seniors: Shut In Their Homes 

For a variety of reasons (declining health, concern 
over safety, no car or access to a car, among others) 
more than one-flfth of Americans age 65 and older do 
not drive.^ Yet, nationally, only about 7% of transit 
passengers nationwide are age 65 or older.'* How then, 
are 20% of our non-driving older Americans getting 
around? Unfortunately, the general answer b that 
they are not. 

The Scaion 53 1 0 Elderly Individuals and Individuals 
with Disabilities Formula Program, which generally 


* C$Kmang/^BuMll>rmitd-lit^tmiwT>iuMSenkn:ASimftfUS Puakr ana Eiffnemt.Tniepoiuuoa Rcscuch Bojid. 2001. 

** UmbBaky. SurfxrTransponaiiooPDikyfVotta. 20(M. 

* APTA. Amritam a Tmit. 1991 
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distributes funds to private non-proBi o^nizaiions 
providing transit for seniors, is not keeping up with 
demand. More than 50% of non-drivers age 65 and 
older > approximately 3.6 million Americans - stay 
home on any given day partially because they lack 
transportation options. The more heavily affected 
populations include African Americans, Latinos, 
Asian Americans, and people living in rural 
communities and sprawling suburbs.^’ In addition, 
the seclusion of our seniors impacts all of us, as this 
vast ponion of U.$. residents is not participating in 
our already strug^ing economy. 

Despite recent increases in funding for the Elderly 
and Disabled Program, nearly 60% of Section 5310 
vehicles nationwide are in need of rq>iacemenL^^ The 
complaities of this issue will only increase with time, 
as the number of Americans age 65 or older will grow 
from 35 million today to more than 62 million by 
2025, an increase of nearly 80%.” 

Disabled Citizens: Deserving of Safe, Affordable, 
Dependable Transportation 

Paratransit service, in some communities known as 
dial-a-ride or demand respnse service, which provides 
critical mobility options for disabled persons, is one 
of the largest growing areas in public transportation 
nationwide. This senice, rightfully mandated by the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), is without 
question extraordinarily expensive to operate, and it 
is by and large not funded by FTA. As a result, a la^e 
number of U.S. transit s)'stcms contract-out their 
ADA services to low bidding, out-of-town, private 
transit companies which too often bid too low to 
realistially meet the standards set forth in the request 
for proposal from the transit $)'stem in order to secure 
the service. 


As a result, demand response service nationwide 
has been overrun with problems that seriously impact 
the quality of life for millions of Amerians. Horror 
stories are common for frail, elderly, blind, parapl^ic, 
and other disabled citizens. 

On-time performance is a major problem, aused 
by poor planning and unrealistic schedules. Trips are 
often scheduled too close together, and drivers say 
their schedules are impossible to keep. Pick up times 
are too often far ahead of the needed arrival time at 
the destination, leaving customers waiting outside and 
unprotected in varying types of weather conditions. In 
many locations, when customers are delivered late to 
their destination, no accommodation is made to pick 
them up at a later time. Some have said that private 
contraaors "treat the disabled like they’re attle.*^ 

Many customers report that reservation agents do 
not ensure that their address is correct, resulting in the 
driver going to the wrong address and documenting 
the customer as a "no-show.' Moreover, persons with 
disabilities nationwide complain that the reservation 
process takes too long. 

Some disabled riders say the problem is not just 
on-time pickups- it is being stuck in a paratransit van 
for hours while other riders are picked up and dropped 
off. In some cases, people with very special needs are 
literally being hdd hosuge for hours. 

In addition, safety issues have been commonplace 
for paratransit contractors. Some cities have been 
forced to reprimand contractors for shoddy 
maintenance pre^rams resulting in a remarkably high 
number of paratransit vans ordered off the roads 
because of dangerous safet)' problems.^^ Recent 
reports indicate that serious accidents are rapidly 
increasing^ and vans for the disabled are failing more 
safety inspections than ever before. 


“FrA.2001. 

^ U.S. Cnous Burau. 

ChUigf Pumamil Ofertm N» Srmger w Chi Tmm Dsly Nc«v At^usc I 2008. 

^ /tmmwYCyrwar lj>V(ps[l<virw*Jaunul.Jiil;’ tO. 2006. pi^2Ik 

* In New Vbrk Cky. toe runiftlr. pminittii lecidenu involvin| injorics anj nujor diauge jumped 228%io6l9in2002. 
Irofli 189 in 2001. (Ahi'y«nt£U^Ahn.Apeii 13. 2003). 
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Private paracransit contractors provide only a 
fraction of the necessary training for woricers as 
compared to public transit s^'stems that provide the 
service in house, resulting in further safety concerns. 

Moreover, private parairansii contractors’ wage 
and benefit packages have been historically low, 
resulting in high turnover rates. This has a direct 
impact on service quality. 

In general, private paratransii contraaors have been 
said not to understand the needs of riders and contraa 
requirements. Unfonunately, these problems persist 
because transit sy*stems usually do not have the funds 
or capability to verily their contractors’ performance 
data or monitor service. As a result, some cities have 
discontinued the use of private contraaors and brou^i 
the work back in house in an effort to gain ^tcr direa 
accountability for paratransit operaiions.^^ 

The intent of the ADA was not to ause transit 
agencies to contract-out paratransit services to private 
companies which cut comers in an effort to increase 
profits. Unfonunately, thb is the state of paratransit 
operations in America today. Our most vulnerable 
dderly and disabled citizens are being put at risk 
every da)*! Standards arc sorely needed to reign in 
irresponsible paratransit contractors whose sole 
interest is in making a profit. 

Other issues also interfere with the efficient delivery 
of dial-a-ridc servi<xs. For example, due to eligibility 
requirements for federally mandated paratransit 
service, every three yean, permanently disabled 
paratransit customers must go through the indignity 
of having to prove that thev' arc still disabled. This is a 
time consuming process, the administration of which 
also wastes precious transit agenc)’ resources.^ 

SAFETEA-LU created the wcll-intentbned Ntw 
FretJorn Program (Seaion 5517), which is designed 


to provide formula funding for transportation 
services and public transportation alternatives be)'ond 
those required hy the ADA to assist persons with 
disabilities, especially in gating to the workplace. 
Unfonunately, progress in implementing the New 
Freedom program has been limited. Few governors 
have designated the entities to receive program funds. 
Moreov'cr, state and local officials have made limited 
progress in developing coordinated plans and have 
expressed “concerns about the impaa of matching 
fund requirements on project selection, the eifea of 
limited program funding on their abilitv’ to undertake 
large projects, and the types of projects that qualifi' 
under the “beyond ADA" requirements."^ 

The most significant problem with New Freedom 
is that it is funded at levels that make it impossible 
to become a successful, national program to address 
the erbis of transportation mobilit)' for the disabled 
population." And, unfortunately, funds are distributed 
through a formula which has resulted in most cities 
receiving such small sums that starting up new service 
is not es'en an option. 

Low Income Individuals: No Ride, No Job 

The Job Accra and Rnrrse Gr«w«/e(JARC) program, 
one of the great success stories from TEA 21, was 
created to fund the capital and operating costs for 
transportation presiding access to jobs, promoting 
transit use by workers with non-traditional work 
schedules, and to facilitate transit to suburban job 
locations for inner city residents. Ninet)'-four percent 
of welfare recipients attempting to move into the 
workforce do not own cars and must rely on public 
transportation to get to work. And, while 60% of 
welfare recipients live in central cities, the majority of 
nevi- jobs arc in the suburbs. 


Ti<mttAktktni)iAb»tkTAXKiCmfltiiitiDtip^Ptntmtmit *‘Aucbonznlfuixlinf;fHScction5317inFY2009isonl)r$92.5iiiifioft. 

5imw.Tol(do6bd(.$qHeinba27,200a.pi{ieBl. m 49 ^ 5 (^ 53 ]^ 

V'luhingion hm, Mn* 2IX 200S. Bl. 

^ Tm:i^0namDiiadMmtgriPnpr»mlmfl(mfmi^drNn'Fmdim 

£Kwr /inidr ,4nr (Wtf / wtmM GAO. .Mj^ 4. 2007. 
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During the TEA 21 period, when funds were 
awarded on a competitive basis, with some amounts 
allocated by FTA but most throu^ Gmgressional 
designation, the program was heralded as a key element 
in helping many out of work individuals 6nd non* 
traditional jobs, nunv of which were out of reach 
because of the lack of travel options. Unfortunately, 
program iundir^ levels have not grown with demand. 
JARC was funded at $156 million in FY 2008, just six 
million dollars more than the programs full)' authorized 
level ei ght years earlier .^ 

Moreover, JARC has been undone by SAFETEA* 
LU's requirement to distribute program funds by 
formula. As a result of the departure from competitive 
FTA selection and (mostly) Congressional designation, 
JARC funding in some states has decreased by as 
much as 80%“ And while it is true that many 
states are receiving JARC funds that had not received 
them in previous years, low funding levels and the 
formula for the divbion of the resources has resulted 
in the identical issues faced under the New Freedom 
Program - the majority of transit systems receive 
such paltry allocations that putting actual service on 
the streets is vinually impossible. Simply stated, the 
money is spread out too thinly to have a real impact 
on people's lives. 

A Coordinated Effort is Needed 

The National Surface Tramportation Policy and Rnmue 
Study Commission called for the consolidation of a 
number of transportation pre^rams that have similar 
objeaives. Without question, JARC. New Freedom, 
and the Elderly/Disabled programs fall into this 
category. ATU therefore joins APTA in calling for the 
meting of JARC, New Freedom, and the Elderly and 
Disabled Formula Programs into a new program, the 


Coordinated Mobility Initiatioe (CMI), in an effort 
to improve transportation options for America’s most 
highly-dependent transit populations. 

Total combined FY 2009 authorized funding 
for JARC, New Freedom, and Elderly/Disabled is 
less than S391 million, a relatively small portion of 
the entire fedenl transit program. Surely, through 
a oxirdinated effort using models of best praaices 
to link public health and transportation planning, 
this money could be spent more efficiently and the 
quality of service to our most needy citizens could 
improve dramatically. 

While ATU also agrees with APTA's 
recommendation to increase funding levels for the 
new CMI program at a rate consbtent with the 
growth of the federal transit prt^ram overall, we 
respectfully dis^ree with the recommendation to 
dbtribute funds to designated recipients consistent 
with the JARC and New Freedom models contained 
in SAFETEA'LU (60% distributed directly to 
designated recipients in la^e urbanized areas, and 
the remainder distributed to states). Even at higher 
funding levels, this could result in the funds being 
spread out too thinly. As an aliemaiive, ATU 
recommends that funds for the entire program be 
distributed through a competitive selection process 
designed by FTA. 

Efficiency, Labor Standards Critical 

In an effon to guard apinst excessive earmarking 
under the new CMI and to ensure that the quality 
of services meets the needs of our most vulnerable 
citizens, the reauthorization bill should require public 
transit systems to ensure that all relevant fiictors are 
taken into consideration before they contract-out 


In FY 2000, thcyivjudborunl fundiB(;levdferJARC«vas$iSOfniBion. 

htpn Modern nttKjttAmaPng^. ku BmbutmtiidOmaf^PmfmSrnltmfmrmm.CjAO.Samiibtt 2006. 
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pantransit services (iinded through CMl. The bill 
should mandate a process ti^ich should be used to 
assess whether it is more effeaive to use employees 
of a private business entity or to use public transit 
employees. When the public transit system has 
all the information that is necessaiy to make an 
informed decision (after solicitingand receiving bids), 
it diould be required to prepare a comprehensive 
written analysis of the contract cost based on the 
bid, specifically including the costs of tnnsition from 
public to private operation, additional unemployment 
and retirement benefits, monitoring costs, and 
other factors. Moreover, potential bidders should be 
required to have a demonstrated ability of providing 
hi^ qualit)' paratransit services, which equal or 
exceed the qualit)' of services v^kh could be provided 
by the public transit agency. Transit systems should be 
required to prove cost saving and qualit)' assurance to 
an Independent entity, such as a state auditor. 

Finally, all grant requirements - including Section 
5333(b) labor protections - for CMl should be 
identical to those mandated by the current jARC 
program under Seaion 5316. While all JARC grants 
are subjea to labor proteaions, the EJdeHy/Disabled 
Program and New Freedom only require such 
requirements “to the extent the Secretary determines 
appropriate." As a result of this language, transit labor 
protections do not currently apply to Scaions 5310 
and 5317. 

JARC is by hir the lai^cst pre^ram of the three^ to be 
consolidated under CMl, and it is therefore appropriate 
that the new initiatwe indude labor proteaions. In 
in 1974, when DOT first deemed that then'Scaion 13(c) 
should not apply to private non-profit grant recipients 
under the Elderly/Chsabled program, its decision was 
based on the limited size of the program at the time and 
the limited role of private non-profits. This program and 
van servke in general have grown substantially over the 


years, and with that trend expected to continue, such 

reasoning no longer makes sense. 

ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) (Seating the 

program through the consolidation of the Elderly/ 
Disabled, New Freedom, and Job Access aiti 
Commute Programs in an effort to Improve 
transportation options fa America's most needy 
citizens: 

2) RerMring public transit systenis to ensure that all 
relevant factors are taken into consideration befae 
they contract-out paratransit services, requiring a 
cost arrafysis of the work to be done, which shall 

be used to assess whether it is mae effective to use 
employees of a private business entity ato use 
existing employees; and 

3) faring potential paratransit bidders to have a 
demonstrated ability of provkkng high quality 
paratransit services, which eoual a exceed the 
qu^ity of services which could be provided by 
public transit agencies. 



** FY 2009 ndwrued funding lode JARC - $164.5 million. EUcrlyfCMsabbd - $133.5 mdlioo. and Sen- Fnedom - $92.5 million. 
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■I PUTTING MORE SERVICE ON 
THE STREETS -IMMEDIATELY 

Ihere are a few noteworthy steps that can be taken by 
Congress which co\M dramatically increase the level 
of public transportation services throughout the U.S. 
within a short period of time. In an effort to provide 
the cash-strapped public with more affordable transit 
options. ATU recommends the following actions: 

Gassify Fuel as a Capital Expense 

In addition to allowing a portion of funds to be used 
for operating assistance, (as authorized prior to TEA 
21), Congress should consider allowing fuel to be 
classified as a capital expense. Congress needs to 
provide the resources necessary to keq> transit s)'stcms 
operating at maximum apacity. 

Encourage Fare Reductions, Expansion of Service 

Other than allowing transit s)'stems to use their 
FTA funds for fuel costs, the Saving Enogj Through 
Public Transportation Act (discussed above) includes 
other provisions that are wonhy of inclusion in the 
reauthorizaiion bill. Without question, the innovative 
program created under the bill which encourages 
transit agencies to reduce fares and expand service 
would result in more travel options for Americans 
who are looking to reduce the pain at the pump. In 
addition, increasing the federal share for key eneigy 
saving programs within the FTA makes perfect 
sense at a time when state and local governments are 
stru^ling to raise sufficient matching revenues for 
surface transportation. 


Encourage More State DOTs to Flex Funds 
From Highways to Transit 

There is a huge potential source of revenue for transit 
services that unfortunately has gone largely untapped 
since it was first made available under ISTEA: 
flaible funds. For eumple, states have not fully 
taken advant^e of the Congestion Mitigation and Air 
Quality Improvement (CMAQ) Program, which was 
designed to support transporution projects in air 
quality nonattainment areas. 

In 2005, public transportation use in the U.S. 
direaly prevented the emission of 6.9 million metric 
tons of arbon dioxide and 400,000 metric tons of 
other types of greenhouse gas emissions. These emission 
savings are from transit riders no lon^r driving 
and reduced congestion in urban areas as a result of 
transit.^ Yet, in this era when global warming has 
been recognized as a threat to our planets existence, 
it is renurbble how few states take advanta^ of 
flexible funding programs like CMAQ, which could 
dramatically reduce our carbon footprint. 

In addition, we can make our air cleaner by 
purchasing more natural gas and h)brid buses. 
Currently, only about 12% of transit buses nationwide 
arc powered by alternative fuek*^ 

Without question, more states are uring this unique 
tool, as nearly $1 billion was “flexed” from highways 
to transit in FY 2007. However, a closer look reveals 
that more than half of the hi^way funds used for 
transit purposes are flexed in just four states.^ In the 
majority of states, most reantly Penn$)4vania. flex 
funds are generally used only as a last resort to keep 
transit services going. 

ATU recommends removing some of the potential 
factors in states' decisions not to even consider flexing 


/W£r Tmmfetutmi Ctnmium m Gnruimr Gas RtOattm. Todd Davis and Monia Hale, 
for ibe Science Applicatiom Inicnuiioiul G)rpQndoa. September 2007. 

** 2003 hibfie Toiuponaiioei Book. AHA. ^ 

^ Califernia..S1an1and. New)etKy»tdNewYoikacc>>unted(brS46i mdlioo of ibe $923 ntiUiofi Reted fmo hi^ayt to tnmii 
in FY 2007. (FY 2007 Suie SwnnaiT TaUe of Hn Fund Availabilky and OU^wos. FTA Webiitc. Table 52). 
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highway iiinds for transit. For example, under the 
CMAQ Program, U.S. DOT polic)’ allows funds to 
be used for operating costs for new transit sers'ice only, 
and for only a three-year period. Thb likely deters 
some states from considering CMAQ. as their transit 
systems may be reluoant to use funds for service 
that may have to eventually be discontinued due to 
loal budget constraints. Changing these rules - by 
allowing CMAQ funds to be used for existing scrsice 
for an unlimited period - makes sense. In addition, 
when CMAQ funds are used for operating assistance, 
non-federal share requirements still apply. In order 
to encourage the use of these funds for transit, these 
requirements should be waived. 

Congestion Pricing Shows Promise 

Congestion pricing. - also known as “value pricing,* 
or “peak period pricing* - the process of charging 
motorists a toll for using a particular stretch of roadway 
or for entering a particular area, has the potential to 
res'olutionize our transportation system. The concept 
has not been instituted in the U.S., but recent 
apcriences in Europe and Asia have demonstrated that 
people will indeed change their travel habits, resulting 
in major expansions in public transportation usage. 

Ihe use of so called “cordon tolls* > chatging a price 
for entering and driving in an impacted urban are^f^ - 
and dedicating resources from such fees to transit, has 
worked well overseas. Since the inception of a cordon 
fee in London in 2003, traffic delays in the traffic zone 
have dropped 26%. Morcova bus service has become 
dramatically faster and more reliable. The charge has 
resulted in substantial improsement in \^at was once 
the United Kingdoms most polluted air. And, the 
feared dr<^ in business within the traffic zone neser 
materialized. In fact, two-thirds of Londoners now 


approve of the congestion charge, and it is slated for 
expansion into west London. Gangestion pricing plans 
have also succeeded in Stockholm and Singapore.^* 

U.S. DOT recently recognized the potential value 
of congestion pricing by offering approximately $500 
million to New York City for the implementation of 
a congestion pricing plan. Unfortunately, the plan 
(which was rejected the New York State Legislature) 
called for taking the federal funds out of the Seaion 
5309 Bus and Bus facilities Program, which has played 
a critical role in modernizing bus fleets for small and 
medium sized transit systems. 

Congestion pricing is deserving of its own 
program within the FTA, separate from existing 
capital and formula programs. If properly 
implemented - by using funds derived through 
tolling for the massive investment and development 
of public transportation options- it has the potential 
to dramatically reduce traffic congestion and improve 
air qualit)' in urban regions. 



ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1 ) Allowing fuel to be classified as a capitals 

2) Grant programs that erKX)uage transit agency 
reduce fares and expand service; 


^ 'Ct a gaim Phang: VFhti h Mirilu Benko and bunn Smiili. Tru^omtm Mtgaitie, Spring 200S. 1 7. 

** faumuiemii Cw ytaw r PUdng fiawyfa. puMtshtd br TnmftmMu Aiurmtim. 
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3} Removing hurdles wtK^discour^ 
highway funds to transit; and 

4) Implemetling congestion pricing. 

■I REGISTERING TRANSIT RIDERS 
TO VOTE 

Congress enacted the National Votrr Reffsrmtion 
Act of 1993^ (also known as the “Motor Voter Aa") 
to enhance voting opportunities for every American. 
The Act has nude it easier for all Amerkans to re^ster to 
vote and to maintain their registration. The lepsbtion 
rcquircsstatestopros'kie individuals with theopponunity 
to renter to vote at the same time that they apply for a 
driver’s liixnse or seek to renew a driver's license. 

However, no fixlcral law exists to make it easier 
for non-driv'crs to register to vote. As a result of this 
osers^t, a large segment of our population - mosdy 
pet^e in cities with comprehensive public transportation 
networks • has not bcnelittcd from this legislation. 

Ironically, in areas that regularly place public 
transponation funding initiatives on the ballot, the 
measures arc generally stMcd on by people who may not 
even ride transit, while the vokes of many individuals 
with disabilities and other regular transit riders remain 
silent. Ibe federal government should provide the same 
level of encouragement to re^ster to vote to non-driving 
transit riders as it does to individuals who are applying 
for a license. 

Implementation of this proposal ^^'ould also serve to 
further leverage local investment in public transportation. 
People who are dependent upon transit are more likely 
to vote in bvor of increased local investment to enhance 
their travel options. Voters have approved more than 
$115 billion for transportation since 2000.^ By 

■•42USC 197% 

^ CcMcf iwTniuponaiion EjutUcnce. 


registering transit riden to vote in greater numbers, we 
an funher increase the percentage of successful transit 
ballot measures that generate critical operating funds for 
transit ^ems nationwide. 

ATU SUPPORTS: IB 

1) Grants to non-profit organizations for ite 

of registering and mobiizing non-drrving transit riders 
to vote and to educate all transit riders about transit 
election issues on a non-partisan basis. 



■I ENHANCING THE SAFETY OF 
TRANSIT WORKERS AND 
PASSENGERS 


During most of the 20th Century, bus passengers 
paid their lares with coins, and drivers had to make 
change if people did not have the exact fare. Any time 
that a worker is dealing with members of the public 
and money is involved, there is going to be the risk of 
conRkt. As a result, many bus drivers were assaulted 
over petty fare disputes. 

By the 1960’s, as a result ofa nationwide ampaign 
by the ATU, most buses required exact (areas payment, 
and bus operators no longer made change. This had the 
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eflfca ofdramadcally reducing the number of operator 
assaults. Today, of course, most transit agencies have 
implemented electronic fate colleaion, and that is 
cenainly a positive development. With currency taken 
out of the equation, one would think that assaults 
would be a thing of the past. 


for up to 20 years in prison for the offense of assaulting 
a transit operator.^ Congress recc^nized that there are 
inherent dangers that are involved with the general 
public when a transit worker - espcciafly a person who 
is operating a vehicle > is interfered with in the course 
of performing his or her duties. 


Transit operator assault is becoming an epidemic in America. When transit 
workers are attacked in the course of performing their duties, the safety of 
every individual on board the vehicle is placed in immediate jeopardy. In 
addition, other cars, pedestrians, and bicyclists are put at risk when bus drivers 
are distracted for any reason. Congress needs to provide transit operators with 
the maximum level of protection. 


Unfortunately, history is repeating itself. With 
overcrowding on buses, fare hikes, and traffic-snarling 
transit schedules, operators are facing an increasingly 
frustrated, unpredictable public. All across North 
America, operator assault is a^in on the rise. Crimes 
range from simple assault to bruul sexual offenses. 

Due to the nature of their employment, which 
includes dealing with complaints, working alone, 
working late, and enforcing regulations, transit 
employees are vulnerable to horrific criminal acts. 
Bus drivers frequently travel in unsafe neighborhoods, 
dealing with pcofde who sometimes do not want to 
pay fares and children who hurl rocks and snowballs at 
their vehicles. And they are confronting all of this while 
trying to safely steer their vehicles ihrou^i traffic. 

^th transit worker assault becoming all too 
common in our industry throughout the country, 
ATU called on Congress in the late 1990s to provide 
for specific federal penalties in connection with this 
heinous crime. Shortly after September ll, 2001, 
Congress enacted the USA Patriot Act, which provided 


While this federal statute without question sends 
a strong messa^ to terrorists and others that transit 
workers need to be protected, the problem has been 
with enforcement of the law. Unfortunately, federal 
prosecutors have not been willing to press for the 
USA Patriot Act penalties in cases of bus driver 
assault due to budgetary concerns. In almost every 
incident, the case b handled by state and local law 
enforcement officiab. 

ATU has therefore stepped up its lobbying efforts 
at the state level in an effort to increase the penalties 
for assaulting a transit employee. More than 20 
states have passed legislation providing for increased 
penalties for assaulting transit workers, and most 
jurisdiaions have provided for felony provbions. 
Legblators have come to understand that when transit 
workers, especially those individuals who operate 
vehicles, are assaulted in the course of performing 
their duties, the safety of every individual on board 
the vehicle b placed in immediate jeopardy. With 
transit ridership at record lev'els, more innocent 

'*S« 18 use 1992. 
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people are placed in harms way each day. In addition, 
other cars, pedestrians, and bicyclists are put at 
risk when bus drivers are distracted for any reason, 
especially when they become the victim of an assault 
or batter)'. 

In order to deter these senseless crimes, ATU calls 
on Congress to require transit systems to post notice 
of the enhanced federal penalties for operator assault 
on every vehicle in servit^. Currently, only Illinois 
and the District of Columbia have laws which require 
their transit systems to post signs regarding increased 
penalties. In addition, states should be encouraged 
to pass laws that increase the penalty for assaulting a 
transit worker in the line of duty. 

ATU SUPPORTS: » 

1) Requiring all new buses purchased by transit 

to indude notices that shall be prominently dteptayed 
in each vehicle used for the transpixtation of 1^ 
for hire which must state substantially the following: 

Any person who assaults, interferes with, disables, or 
incapacitates any pubic transit driver while the person 
ts operating a transit vehicle is subject to imprisonment 
for up to 20 years; 

2) Encouraging states to enact laws which increase 
penalties for ihe assault of a transit worker. 


■I CONCLUSION 


Before Congress nukes decisions on new policies and 
revenue streams for the SAFETEA-LU reauthorization 
bill, it must first set its priorities. 

Most importantly, what is the o%’erall goal of our 
surfkc transportation program^ 

Do we want to remain stuck in etKlIess traffic jams, 
polluting our air, and wasting billions of dollars on 
fuel that we purchase from Middle Eastern Nations 
that raise the price of oil at their pleasured 

Or, are we ready to provide Americans with new 
public transportation options that can help us to save 
our planet, reduce our dependence on foreign oil, and 
spend more time with our families? 

Based on recent trends, ATU and its allies belio'c 
that Amcrians are ready to modil)' their travel habits 
and embrace transit like noer before. Congress can help 
facilitate these overdue changes through the creation 
of bold, well funded, and innovative programs. 

Without question, hard choices are going to have 
to be made along the way, and the cost will be 
enormous. However, the potential to improve our 
quality of life and preserve this world for the next 
generation should guide us through the substantial 
challenges that lie ahead. 


36 I AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ERIC J. BROWN 

Associate Counsel, 

Connecticut Business and Industry Association 
April 16, 2009 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Eric Brown. I serve 
as associate counsel for the Connecticut Business and Industry Association (CBIA). 
CBIA represents the interests of approximately 10,000 small, medium, and large- 
sized businesses throughout Connecticut. Approximately 90 percent of our members 
have fewer than 50 employees. 

CBIA and its member companies have long recognized the importance of a safe 
and efficient transportation system and we have worked with State officials and the 
legislature over many years to achieve that goal. However, it was in 1999 that our 
organization significantly elevated the priority of transportation following a meeting 
of our board of directors with Michael Gallis who had just finished an intensive 
study of Connecticut’s transportation challenges and the economic peril our State 
faced as a result of those challenges. The report, prepared for the Connecticut Re- 
gional Institute for the 21st Century, concluded dire economic consequences for our 
State if actions were not taken to address traffic congestion and to more seamlessly 
integrate our transportation system with regional, national, and international cor- 
ridors of commerce. 

Over the next several years, CBIA worked with the legislature and the Governor 
to intensify the focus on identifying, prioritizing, funding, and implementing policies 
and projects to improve our transportation system. 

In 2000, the legislature created the Transportation Strategy Board as an instru- 
ment to insert more strategic economic thinking into our State’s transportation 
planning. In subsequent years, the legislature and the Governor allocated and ap- 
proved several hundreds of millions of dollars for transportation investments. 

These were important and helpful measures that have begun to move Connecticut 
in a better direction. However, significant challenges remain. 

In the mid-2000s, the failed 1-84 construction project along the Waterbury-Chesh- 
ire corridor brought a higher degree of public scrutiny upon the operations of Con- 
necticut’s Department of Transportation (CT DOT). 

In 2007, Governor Rell created a special commission to look broadly at the oper- 
ations of the CT DOT and make recommendations for improving the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the agency. The commission produced an outstanding report that, 
among other things, looked at what measures other State transportation depart- 
ments had taken to improve their operations. The commission’s report was pre- 
sented to the legislature in February of 2008 and provides an excellent blueprint 
for going forward. 

One of the major recommendations of the report was to “make intermodal travel 
a high strategic priority.” 

The importance of that recommendation is supported by data from the latest re- 
port of key mobility measures from the Texas Transportation Institute’s 2007 Urban 
Mobility Report — perhaps the Nation’s most comprehensive comparative report reg- 
ularly published on traffic congestion nationwide. 

According to the report, road travelers (not just those travelling at peak hours) 
in the Bridgeport-Stamford areas averaged 31 hours of delay each year and that 
number is increasing at a “much faster rate” than similar metropolitan areas 
around the country. 

In the Hartford and New Haven areas, the number drops to 19 hours of delay 
each year with “much slower growth” than other similar areas. 

Costs associated with these delays are obviously substantial. The report estimates 
a $78 billion annual drain on the national economy. Connecticut undoubtedly con- 
tributes hundreds of millions of dollars each year to that figure. 

The causes for congestion and its adverse impacts on the economy and environ- 
ment are multiple and can vary in different locations. Similarly, there is no one “sil- 
ver bullet” to solve congestion problems. Unquestionably, improving mass transit is 
one piece of the solution and Connecticut is clearly moving forward in that area. 
Obviously, as with most other strategies for reducing congestion, there are signifi- 
cant costs associated with large-scale transit initiatives. In addition to infrastruc- 
ture and other capitol costs, substantial State subsidies will likely be needed to sup- 
port these projects once completed. 

CBIA supports expanding mass transit where it makes the most sense to do so. 
Individual corridors and options must be carefully studied from a cost-benefit per- 
spective to ensure limited but substantial transportation dollars go to those projects 
that provide the greatest economic and social benefits. 
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Additionally, we can not become so focused on transit that we short shrift our 
highway and bridge needs. In a recent statewide survey of Connecticut businesses, 
about 70 percent of the respondents said that the most positive impact State trans- 
portation officials could have on helping their businesses would be improving the 
condition of existing roads, highways, and bridges or expanding highway and road 
capacity. Expanding mass transit options garnered 13 percent. 

Going forward, Connecticut needs to closely examine the degree to which State 
funding will be needed to accomplish the goal of creating and maintaining a first- 
class, integrated, multimodal transportation system in Connecticut, and we will 
have to make tough decisions about the sources of that funding. We need to do a 
better job of refocusing our transportation planning from an interstate regional per- 
spective and more appropriately balance those priorities with project lists created 
by multiple regional bodies within Connecticut that are appropriately but more nar- 
rowly focused on their local transportation needs. We need to rebuild the trust of 
our citizens that money raised for transportation projects will be spent on transpor- 
tation projects and that those projects will be of the highest priority and will be im- 
plemented in an efficient and cost-effective manner. 

Under the outstanding leadership of CT DOT commissioner Joseph Marie working 
with the Governor, the General Assembly, our Congressional delegation, and a vari- 
ety of regional and national transportation entities, Connecticut is moving in the 
right direction and we are optimistic that the State can one day be the envy of most 
or even all other States with respect to our transportation system. We look forward 
to working with them and the many other transportation stakeholders to help real- 
ize that vision. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to provide testimony to the Committee. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DAVID KOORIS 

Connecticut Director, 

Regional Plan Association 
April 16, 2009 

May name is David Kooris and I am the Connecticut Director of Regional Plan 
Association, the Nation’s oldest regional planning organization. For over 80 years 
RPA has identified regional strategies to address challenges and opportunities that 
do not respect political borders. 

This statement highlights the importance of prioritizing the strategic investments 
that position our national, local, and personal economies for the next age of pros- 
perity. 

Even the current levels of stimulus spending are dwarfed by the mounting lists 
of potential capital projects in every community across the Nation. In this period 
of economic peril, with daunting environmental challenges looming on the horizon, 
we cannot afford to bet our future wealth on investments that do not create commu- 
nities of value for the future while meeting the needs of today. A sustainable invest- 
ment strategy would improve Connecticut’s access to global gateways, solidify its re- 
gional centers, connect neighborhoods, coordinate housing and transportation, and 
engage the public constructively in the decision making process. 

Transportation emissions make up 40 percent of the State’s greenhouse gas emis- 
sions that contribute to global warming. Congestion around our job centers imposes 
a blunt tax on doing business and living in our State. About a third of our bridges 
are structurally deficient. Stamford’s is the highest priced rental market in the 
country, while pockets of extreme poverty and segregation in our urban areas will 
significantly impact our workforce competitiveness in decades to come. Targeted en- 
hancements to Connecticut’s mobility system, in coordination with a coherent hous- 
ing and neighborhood policy, would work to mitigate the impacts of this perfect 
storm of challenges looming on Connecticut’s horizon. 

For too long, infrastructure decisions have emphasized one objective — safe and 
fast automobile access — at cost to all others. We can no longer afford to make in- 
vestments with such limited impact and return. 

Connecticut has a phenomenal legacy of compact walkable town centers — each 
with its own unique character — linked by one of the most robust transit networks 
on the continent. For the past 50 years we have neglected these assets while energy 
was cheap and climate change a topic of science fiction. But global warming has 
begun and volatile energy prices will decimate those communities whose develop- 
ment patterns and mobility systems depend on the private automobile. Our State 
faces these challenges with a leg up on the competition. Will we identify the key 
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investments which build on our inherent advantages in the age of carbon constraint, 
or will we squander our limited resources? 

Connecticut has been called an economic cul-de-sac because we lack international 
airports or freight terminals. While our corporate headquarters and world class uni- 
versities act as global gateways for information and talent, we are physically discon- 
nected from the major ports and airports in greater New York and Boston. Our 
coastal communities tie into the Northeast Corridor, but the Capitol region is offset 
from this economic spine; Springfield-Hartford-New Haven-New York rail enhance- 
ments would attach Hartford at the hip to the region’s economic core and provide 
intercity connectivity at less than half the carbon emissions per passenger mile com- 
pared to automobiles while creating hundreds of permanent jobs. 

At the intersections between the global economy and our State — in places like 
Hartford, Stamford, and New Haven — regional centers act as hubs for local transit 
networks and are centers of innovation which drive the economies of communities 
in their immediate vicinity. Our centers have concentrated employment, education, 
entertainment, and a mixture of housing options necessary for our parents to age 
in place and our children to return home and raise families of their own. Occurring 
at nexuses in the existing mobility network, these regional centers contain infra- 
structure representing generations of investment and embodied energy. Present ef- 
forts can be most effective by leveraging these resources to build up the sustainable 
communities of the future. Investment in these regional centers will ensure a high 
economic and social return, not just for our cities but for the overall. 

Radiating out from these centers must be a network of complete streets, better 
utilizing existing and new public corridors by balancing pedestrian, bike, and transit 
infrastructure alongside lanes for automobiles. Busways and express buses link re- 
gional centers to other downtowns while bike lanes and sidewalks permeate the eco- 
nomic vitality and vibrancy of these nodes of activity into the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. Our research has demonstrated the pronounced impact that transit access 
has on property values within a half mile of commuter rail; innovative strategies 
are necessary to filter this value into the surrounding neighborhoods. With priority 
placed on those routes which link existing activity centers to one another and to 
neighborhoods in need of sustainable access to jobs, a mobility field will be created 
incrementally which strings together the communities of the State with greener and 
more efficient transportation. 

However, we will probably not have the resources necessary to bring a bus or 
sidewalk to every far-flung outpost of our current settlement patterns, so we must 
ensure that new housing, offices, and shops are located within reach of the mobility 
field we are now beginning to create. While a generation of investment has brought 
road access to nearly every corner of the State, dependence on the automobile has 
also wreaked havoc on personal economies exacerbated by energy price fluctuations. 
With the highest priced rental market in the Nation and low affordability statewide, 
lowering households’ transportation and energy costs is as important as providing 
affordable housing. An “affordable” house in an automobile dependent neighborhood 
did little good for a family last summer when the need to use a car for every trip 
all but obliterated any savings on monthly rent. Development that is oriented to- 
wards our regional centers, towards our transit system, and toward our sidewalks 
and neighborhood parks is a necessary step towards providing affordable and qual- 
ity housing for all residents of this State. 

The investments and policy changes necessary to achieve sustainable communities 
cannot rest with the decisions of insiders alone, but must be the product of an open 
and robust dialogue that engages all the members of the Connecticut community. 
As RPA has demonstrated around the tri-state region, involving people early, often, 
and honestly to collaboratively formulate a blueprint for the State’s future will re- 
sult in investment decisions and policies that reinforce existing communities, reduce 
future energy demand and carbon emissions, and capitalize on the social fabric that 
intimately knows the assets and opportunities in each neighborhood. 

Through coordinated planning for land use and transportation we can achieve 
growth without increased emissions, encourage economic development without sacri- 
ficing neighborhood character, enhance mobility without dividing communities, en- 
able revitalization without gentrification, and move towards the Connecticut of the 
future, based on the foundations of the past, and without sacrificing the Connecticut 
of today. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony. 



